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VICTORIA Beg. 

3^ICton'«l, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland Queen, Defender of the Faith. To Our right tmaty and well-beloved 
(Jounoillor Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke, Baronet, Pmsident of the Local Government 
Board, Chairman; Our Most Dear Son Albert Edward Prince of Wales, Knight of 
Our Most Noble Order of the Garter, Field Marshal in Our Army; Our trusty and 
well-beloved the Most Reverend Cardinal Archbishop Henry Edward Manning, Doctor 
in Divinity ; Our idght trusty and entirely beloved Cousin and Councillor Robert 
Arthur Talbot, hfarquess of Salisbury, Knight of Our Most Noble Order of the 
Garter ; Our light trusty and right well-beloved Cousiu Adelbert Wellington 
Brownlow, Eaid Brownlow ; Our right trusty and well-beloved Councillor Charles 
Robert, Baron Carrington, Captain of Our Corps of Gentleinen-at-Arms ; Our 
right trusty and well-beloved Councillor George Joachim Goschen ; Oiir right 
trusty and well-beloved Councillor Sir Richard Assheton Cross, Knight Grand 
Cross of Our Most Honourable Order of the Bath ; The Right Reverend Father in 
God William Walsham, Bishop Suftragan of Bedford; Our trusty and well -beloved 
Edward Lyulph Stanley, Esquire, commonly called the Honourable Edward Lyixlph 
Stanley ; Our trusty and well-beloved William Torrens McCuUagh Torrens, Esquii*e, 
Bachelor of La^vs ; Our ti'usty and well-beloved Henry Broadhurst, Esquire ; Our 
trusty and well-beloved Jesse Collings, Esquire ; Our trusty and well-beloved Geoi’ge 
Godwin, Esquire, Fellow of the Royal Society, and Our trusty and well-beloved Samuel 
Morley, Esquire, greeting : 

an humble Address has beeu presented unto Us by the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal in Parliament assembled, praying that We will be graciously pleased to 
appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into the Housing of the Working Classes : 

hnoU) pr, that We, reposing great trust aud confidence in. your knowledge, 
and ability, have nominated, constituted, and appointed, and do by these Presents 
nominate, constitute, and appoint you the said Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke, Chainnan, 
together with you the said Albert Edward Prince of Wales, Hemy Edward Manning, 
Cardinal Archbishop, Robert Arthur Talbot, Marquess of Salisbury, Adelbert Welling- 
ton Broumlow, Earl BroAvnlow ; Charles Robert Baron Carrington, George Joachim 
Goschen, Sir Richard Assheton Cross, William Walsham, Bishop Suffragan of Bedford, 
Edwaa’d Lyulph Stanley, William Torrens MoCullagh Torrens, Heury Broadhurst, 
Jesse Collings, George Godwin, and Samuel Morley to be Our Commissioners for the 
puiyiose aforesaid : 

9nb( for the better effecting the purposes of this Our Commission, We do hereby 
authorise and empower you, or any five or more of you, to call before you, or any five 
or more of you, all such persons as you shall judge most competent by reason of their 
situation, knowledge, or experience to afford you correct information on the subject 
of this Our Commission; and also to call for, have access to, and examine all such 
hooks, documents, registers, and records as may afford you the fullest information on 
the subject : And to inquire of and concerning the premises by all other lawful ways 
and means whatsoever : 

0 11C12. 
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Stnll We do further by these Presents authorise and empower you, or any five 
or more of you, to visit and personally inspect such places in Our United Kingdom 
as you may deem expedient for the more effectual carrying out of the purpose 
aforesaid : 

Slnh We do by these Presents will and ordain that this Our Commission shall 
continue in full force and virtue, and that you Our said Commissioners, or any five or 
more of you, may from time to time proceed in the execution thereof, and of every 
matter and thing therein contained, although the same he not continued fi’om time to 
time by adjournment : 

Sfntl Our further will and pleasure is ’that you, or any five or more of you, may 
have liberty to report to Us your proceedings under this Our Commission, from time 
to time, if you shall judge it expedient so to do : 

SJnh We further ordain that you do with as little delay as possible report to Us 
under your hands and seals, or under the ^hands and seals of any five or more of 
you, yoiu' opinion upon the matter herein submitted for your consideration. And for 
your assistance in the execution of this Our Commission We have made choice of Our 
trusty and well-beloved John Edward Courtenay Bodley, Esquire, Bairister-at-Law, 
Master of Arts, to be Secretary to this Our Commission. 

Given at Our Court at Saint James’s, the fourth day of March one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-four, in the Forty-seventh Year of Our 
Eeign. 

By Her Majesty’s Command. 

(Signed) W. V. HAROOURT. ' 



Commission to inquire into 
the Housing. of the Working Classes. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY COMMISSION. 



VIOTOBIA B. 

by tb© Grace of God of tho Gnitod Kingdom of Groat Britain and 
Ireland Queen, Defender of the Faitb. To Our right truaty and -woll-belovod Sir Goorgo 
Harrison, Elnigbt, Dol’d Provost of Our city of Edinburgh, and Our trusty and ■well- 
beloved Edmund Dwyer Gray, Esquire, greeting : 

"We did by warrant under Our Royal Sign Manual, bearing date the 
fourth day of March one thousand eight hundred and eighty-four, appoint Our right 
trusty and well-beloved Councillor Sir Charles Wentworth DUke, Bm’onot, togetiior 
with the several gentlemen therein mentioned, or any five or more of them, to be Our 
Oommissioners to inquire into the Housing of the Working Classes : 

^ob) feltohj pc, that We, reposing great trust and confidence in your zeal, 
discretion, and ability, have authorised and appoint you, the said Sir George Harrison 
and Edmund Dwyer Gray, to be Our Commissioners for tho purpose aforesaid, in 
addition to and together with the Commissioners whom We have already appointed 
by the before-mentioned Royal Warrant. 

Given at Our Court at Saint James’s, the sixteenth day of August one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-four, in the Forty-eighth Year 
of Our Reign. 

By Her Majesty’s Command. 

(Signed) W. V. HARCOGRT. 
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EOTAL COMMISSION ON THE HOHSINO OE THE WORKING CLASSES. 



K.IRST REPORT. 



TO T£TE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

Mat it please Your Majesty, 

Tour Majesty having been pleased to issue a Commission under the Great Seal 
authorising and requiring the Commissioners tliorcin. named to inquire and report upon 
the housing of the working classes in Your Majesty’s United Kingdom, and signifying 
Your Majesty’s will and pleasure that live or more of the said Commissioners should, 
under their hands and seals, report to Your Majesty the opinion of the said Com- 
missioners upon the several points submitted for their consideration in the .said 
Commission, 

Wc, Tour Majesty’s Commissioners, whose hands and seals are hereunto set, do 
humbly certify to Tour Majesty the proceedings under the said Commission in 
furtherance and execution of Your Majesty’s command. 

"We, in obedience to Your Majesty’s command, have inquired into the subject 
committed to us for consideration as far as relates to those portions of Tour Majesty’s 
kingdom called England and Wales. 

We have held sittings in the metropolis, and have called before us such persons as 
we judged likely to be able to afford us information, and have received from them 
evidence, and from them and from other persons documents and papers bearing upon 
the subject of our inquiry. Such of the latter as are thought material are printed in 
the Appendix to the Report. 

We consider that inasmuch as the circumstances connected with the housing of tlic 
working classes in those portions of Your Majesty’s kingdom called Scotland and 
Ireland present certain features peculiar to themselves, and inasmuch as some of tho 
recommendations we have to make as regards England and Wales are of groat 
urgency, it will be advisable to report to Your Majesty upon the latter separately, 
without waiting for the inquiries about to take place into the subject as it affects the 
other portions of Your Majesty’s United Kingdom. 



The subject of the Housing of the Working Classes in Your Majesty’s Kingdom law; AND 
is one which has been continually before the public for more than 30 years. In i’ACTS. 
1861 the Earl of Shaftesbury’s two measures, the Common Lodging Houses Act 
(14 & 16 Yict. c. 28.), and the Labouring Classes Lodging Houses Act (14 & 15 Viet, 
c. 34.), to which Your Majesty’s Commissioners will have occasion hereafter to refer, 
became law. Sii- Eeujamin Hall’s Metropolis Local Management Act and the prin- 
cipal Nuisances Removal Act (18 & 19 Viet. o. 121.) were passed in 1856. Early in 
1866 Mr. Torrens, Mr. Locke, and Mr. Kinnaird introduced a Bill “to provide better 
“ dwellings for artizans and labom’ers,” which was of a wider scope than the Labour- 
ing Classes Dwelling Houses Bill introduced by the Government and passed into law 
that session, the latter, only empowering the Public Works Loan Commissioners to 
make advances towards the erection of labourers’ dwellings in populous towns. On 
the suggestion of Mr. Gladstone, who was then the Chancellor of Your Majesty’s 
Exchequer, Mr. Torrens’s Bill was referred to a Select Committee. The result of their 
inquiry was legislation in 1868, which will many times be referred to in this Report. 

Before coming to the enactments which may he said to have been the immediate 
fruit of the work of this Committee, and to subsequent legislation in the same 
direction — the series of statutes known as Mr. Torrens’s and Sir Richard Cross’s 
Acts — ^it will be convenient at once to mention that the continued existence of evils, 
notwithstanding all that had been done for their repression, was the cause of the nomi- 
nation of Select Committees of the House of Commons in 1881-82 to consider the 
working of some of the most important of these Acts. The Committees inquired at 
great length into the subject, and their reports and the evidence taken before them 
are considered to be in evidence before Your Majesty’s Commissioners. The legis- 
lative result of the reports of the Committees was the introduction of a Bill by 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre on behalf of Your Majesty’s Government for the amendment of 
Mr. Torrens’s and Sir Pilchard Cross’s Acts, which was passed iato law as the Artizans 
Dwellings Act, 1882 (46 & 46 Viot. c. 64.). 

B 2 
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ITie reports of the Committees agaia turned public altentiou. to the subject. In 
July 1883 the Local Government Board issued a circular letter to the urban autho- 
rities in the provinces, and to the vestries and district boards of the metropolis, bringing 
under thoir especial consideration the provisions of Mr. Torrens’s and Sir Richard 
Cross’s Acts as to unhealthy areas, and in the montli of December they issued 
circular letters to the same bodies, again drawing attention to the extensive powers 
already possessed by local authorities for the purpose of dealing with insanitaiy 
dwellings of tjie labouring classes. They at tlie same time forwarded, for convenience 
of reference by members of tbe authorities, copies of digests, wliich the Boai-d had 
had prepared, of the statutory provisions bearing on the subject. 

Early in the session of 188d the Marquess of Salisbmy moved in the House of 
Lords for the appointment of a Royal Commission to inquii-e into the Housing of the 
"Working Classes, and the proposition was accepted by Your Majesty’s Government. 
The motion was unanimously assented to, aud v’as considered to be of such gravity 
that His Royal Highness the Pnucc of Wales, who had himself visited some of the 
poorest parts of London a short time previously, supported it with a speech in the 
course of the debate. 

The issuing of Your Majesty’s Commission immediately followed in due course, and 
tbe importance attached to it by Your Majesty and by Your Majesty’s advisers was so 
great that His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales consented to be placed upon the 
Commission. 

At the very outset of their inquiry Your Majesty’s Commissioners had testimony 
to prove two important facts : first, that though there w'as a great improvement, 
described by Lord Shaftesbury as “ enomous,” in the condition of the houses of the 
poor compared to that of 30 years ago, yet the evils of overcrowding, especially in 
London, were still a public scandal, and were becoming in certain localities more 
serious than they ever w'orc; second, that tliere was much legislation designed to 
meet tliese evils, yet that tbe existing laws were not put into force, some of them 
having remainecr a dead letter from the date wdicu they first found place in the 
statute book. 

Before proceeding to take further evidence in detail as to the existing evils and 
their remedies Y’our Majesty’s Commissioners examined the legislation now in force 
wliich aijplies to the subject, in the face of which evils have not only continued but 
bave in some places increased in the most aggravated manner. 

An Act of Parliament was passed in August, 1855, the title of which explains 
its object, “ An Act to consolidate and amend the Nuisances Removal and Diseases 
“ Prevention Acts, 18d8 and 1810 ” (18 & 19 Viet. c. 121.), eleven years later the 
provisions of this Act wei’e extended and amended by the Sanitary Act of I860 
(29 & 30 Viet, c. 9o.). By this legislation, in addition to provisions as to foul and 
defective drains, cesspools, accumulations, &c., any house or part of a house so over- 
crowded as to be prejudicial to the health of the inhabitaoits is deemed to be a nuisance, 
notice of which may be given to the local authority by any person aggi-ieved, by 
tbe sanitary inspector or any paid ofiiccr under the local authority, by two inhabitant 
householders of the parish, by the relieving officer, by any police constable or 
inspector of common lodging houses. The local authority, moreover, are bound to 
ascertain by inspection, by thiimsclvcs or their officers, the existence of nuisances. 
They must serve the person responsible for the miisanoe with a notice, the owner 
being held answerable for structural defects ; they have power of entry, and if the 
nuisance be not abated they can lay tbe case before tbe magistrates, who can make 
orders in the matter, aud if the nuisance is such as to render the premises unfit for 
human habitation, tliey may prohibit the use of the house for that purpose, which 
prohibition can only be reversed by a counter- order. 

In addition to the removal of nuisances the law also deals with the maintenance 
of existing dwellings in a proper condition. Sec. 35 of the Sanitary Act of 1866 
empowered the Secretary of State to declare on application of the local authority, 
both in the metropolis aud in provincial towns of not less than 5,000 inhabitants, 
an enactment to be in force authorising the local authority to make regulations for 
houses let in lodgings or occupied by members of more than one family ; and by 
sec. 4.7 of the Sanitary Law Amendment Act of 1874 (37 & 38 Viet. c. 89.), the 
Local Government Board may declare the enactment to be in force in any part of 
the metropolis, and in the district of any sanitary authority, the powers of the 
Secretary of State in this matter having in the meantime been transferred to the 
Local Government Board. The Local Government Boai’d having in November last 
declared the enactment in force in the ,whole of those sanitary districts of the 
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metropolis in whicb. it was not already in operation, the vestries have the power to 
make rules for securing, in the case of these houses, the observance of provisions 
as regards ventilation, separation of the sexes, cleansing, di*aining, and the prevention 
of overcrowding. 

The Acts above referred to are still in force in the metropolis, hut as regards 
England and Wales, exclusive of the metropolis, those Act,s were repealed by tbo 
Public Health Act, 1875 (38 & 39 Viet. c. 66). That Act, however, includes pro- 
visions similar to those above alluded to. 

Turning to legislation on the subject of the demolition of unhealthy hor^ses, and Su.urxits- 
thc construction of improved dwellings, it is found that as far back as 1861, Lord bdry Act, 
Shaftesbury conducted through both Houses of Parliament, he having been a member 
of both Houses in the course of that year, tho Labouring Classes Lodging Houses Act 3_ 

(14 & 15 Viet. c. 34.). This provides, as regards the metropolis, that the Act may dwon, .S4y, 
be adopted in any parish with a population of not less than 10,000 at a meeting 
specially convened for the purpose on the requisition of ratepayers. The resolution 
of adoption must be passed by at least two thirds in value of the votes on the 
question. When the Act has been adopted the vestry may appoint commissioners, 
who need only be ratepayers, to borrow money on the mortgage of the rates for the 
erection, purchase, or lease of lodging-houses for the working classes, to be managed Sh-oftosbrny, 
under byelaws made and enforced by the Commissioners. Tiiis Act also contains pro- 4, 2 ) 8. 
visions for its adoption in populous districts outside the metropolis. The Act, however, 
seems to have been a dead letter, for reasons to which Your Majesty’s Commissioners 
will have to refer when they proceed to make suggestions for the amendment of 
the law. 

In 1868, Mr. Torrens’s Act (31 & 32 Viet. c. 130.) was passed. With the amending ToimiiKs's 
Acts of 1879 (42 & 43 Viet. o. 64.) and of 1882 (46 & 4fi Viet. c. 64.) it provides for 
the gradual improvement or demolition of dwellings of the working classes, and for 
the building and maintenance of the improved dwellings. These Acts apply to single 
tenements, or comparatively small groups of houses, and iu the metropolis arc ad- Owen, 30.'), 
ministered by the vestries and dritrict boards. They affect houses unfit for human 
habitation and also obstructive buildings which stop ventilation or conduce to make 
neighbouring buildings unfit for habitation. The first step to be taken under them is Owen, 307, 
for the medical officer to report to the local authority whenever he finds premises 
dangerous to health so as to be unfit for human Jiabitation. He may do this on the 
representation of liouseholders, but the absence of such representation is not to excuso 
him from inspecting and reporting. The local authority must then refer the report to 
a .surveyor or engineer who is to advise on the cause of the evil, and to state 
u'hether structural alterations will suffice or whether total or partial demolition oE 
the premises is necessary. Copies of the reports are to ho given to the owner, wdio 
if the local authority make an order, whether it be for the execution of structural 
works or the demolition of the building, may appeal against their decision. If, 
when an. order for the execution of works is made, the order Is not appealed against, 
or if appealed against is confirmed, the local authority will call upon the owner 
to execute the works in accordance with plans and specifications prepared by them. 

The owner must then vdthin two months from the date of the order or decision of the Owcii, 312, 
court of quarter sessions commeuce the works and proceed with them with due 
diligence, or he may witliin tlirec months from the date q^ tlie service of the order 
require the local authority to purchase the premises, the price being determined in 
case of dispute by arbitration. Supposing, however, that the owner refuses or Owen, 320. 
neglects to do the work, and has not required the local authority to purchase, the 
local authority may themselves do what is necessary, charging on* the premises, tlie 
cost of the works. If the order is for the demolition of premises, and it is .not 
appealed against, or if appealed against is confirmed, tho owner may either demolish 
the promises or in like maaner require the local authority to purchase. If he- docs 
neither the one nor the other, the local authority must proceed to remove the 
premises, and in that case the materials are to he sold by them, the balance after 
deducting expenses being paid over to tlie owner. WheUf in the case of, the metro- 
polis, property is acquired by th’e local authority under these Acts they must apply Owen 323 . 
it for the construction of new dwellings or the improvement of existing ones for 
the working classes, or for the opening out and widening of courts and alleys. 

If the local authority make default in their duty under . tho Acts the board of 
guardians in whose union the property is, or the owner of any neiglibouring pro- 
perty, may appeal to the Metropolitan Board of Works, which may take the work 
into their own hands and make the local, authority pay the expense. (This latter 
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G EOYAL COMMISSION ON THE HOUSING OF TIIU WORKING CLASSES. 

2)rovisioii ]ias, it is understood, never been put in force by the Metropolitan Botu-cl of 
Worts. 

The Artizans Dwellings Improvement Acts, commonly known as Sir rdcluird Cross’s 
Acts, arc the series framed in 1875, 1879, and 1882 respectivoly (38 & 39 Viet. c. 36.), 
(42 & 43 Viet. o. 63.), and (45 & 4G Viet. o. 64., part 1). The operation of the 
first two of these Acts was very fully inquired into by the Select Committees 
of the House of Commons in 1881 and 1882, and as Your Majesty’s Commissioners 
have taken the report and evidence of those Committees as being bol'orc them, it 
may be suflicient to say that the object of Sir Richard Cross’s Acts may be dtsscribed 
as the doing on a large scale of that which Mr. Torrens’s Acts arc intended to do for 
smaller areas. In pointing out the difference between the two sets of Statutes, 
Your Majesty’s Commissioners cannot do better than quote the comparison which 
was made in the Draft Report of the Chairman of the Committee of 1882: — 
“ Mr. Torrens's Acts,” it said, “ proceed upon the principle that the responsibility 
“ of maintaining his houses in propei* condition falls u^jon the owner, and that 
“ if he fails in his duty the law is justified in stepping in and compelling him 
“ to perform it. They further assume that houses unfit for liuman habitation ought 

not to be used as dwellings, bnt ought, in the intci'osts of the public, to bo closed 
“ and demolished, and to he subsequently rebuilt. The expropriation of the omior is 
“ thus a secondary step in the transaction, and only takes place after the failure of 

other means of rendering the houses habitable. 

“The Acts of 1875-79 (Sir Richard Cross’s Acts) proceed upon a different principle. 
“ They contemplate dealing with whole areas, where the houses arc so structurally 
“ defective as to be incapable of repair, and so ill-placed with reference to each 
“ other as to require to bring them up to a proper sanitary standard, nothing sliort 
“ of demolition and reconstruction. Accordingly, in this case, the local antliorily, 
“ armed with compulsory powers, at once enters as a }mrchaser, and on conqiletion 
“ of the purchase proceeds forthwith to a scheme of reconstniction.” Mr. Torrens’s 
Acts are applicable to the metropolis and to aU. urban sanitary districts without any 
limit of population. Sii- Richard Cross’s A.cts only apply to the metropolis and urban 
sanitary districts (boroughs, local board districts, and Improvement Aiit districts) 
with a population of not less than 26,000. 

Youi' Majesty’s Commissioners have thus briefly glanced at the legislation in 
existence, which has for its object the improvement of the condition of tlic dwellings 
of the working classes. There are, however, many other laws having a material 
bearing on the same question, some of which will be mentioned with a view to their 
amendment. 

After ascertaining the powers conferred by existing legislation upon local autho- 
rities,' Your Majesty’s Commissioners proceeded to investigate the condition of the 
dwellings of the working classes in London, with especial reference to overcrowding. 
They then selected portions of the metropolis for minute investigation. The neigh- 
bourhood chosen was tliat near the centre of the metropolis, lying south of the 
Euston Road and north of Hoiborn and its continuations, comprising the parishes of 
Clerkenwell and St. Luke and parts of the parish of St. Pancras and of the district of 
Hoiborn. This area is inhabited almost exclusively by a poor population, and in 
order to obtain exhaustive information on the subject of their housing. Your Majesty’s 
Commissioners called as witnesses the local clergy, medical and other officials and 
members of the vestries, representatives of the interests of the freeholders, school 
board officers and officer's of the Metropolitan Police, all of whom Imd special know- 
ledge of the district in question. Evidence was also heard as to Bermondsey, White- 
chapel, Southwark, Netting Hill, and Marylebone, and incidentally as to Chelsea, 
Hackney, and Westminster. Abundant testimony was therefore taken as to the 
condition of things throughout the metropolis apart from the district specially 
investigated. 

Your Majesty’s Commissioners then proceeded to inquire into the condition of some 
of the great provincial towns, and examined witnesses from Bristol and Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and later in the inquiry from Birmingham, Merthyr-Tydfil, Leeds, and Liver- 
pool. The Commissioners have also had laid before them* a report, with reference to 
Gateshead, by a Medical Inspector of the Local Government Board, which has since 
been pubhshed. 

The examination of the condition of working class dwellings in urban centres of 
population (to which this portion of tbo present report refers) included the evidence 
of persons from towns of middle size and from smaller towns. Exeter and Doncaster 
were talteu as examples of the former, and of the latter Camborne and Alnwick were 
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selected as presenting instances of evils of a certain class, while other small towns Woodman, 
were incidentally referred to by various witnesses. Your Majesty’s Commissioners 
have also had put in an extract from the E-eport for 1883 of the Medical Officer of 
Health for the town of Bridgewater, and in the rural portion of the evidence testimony 
was given as to the condition of the town of Yeovil. Bolden. ’ 

Your Majesty’s Commissioners first proceetled to dicit facts as to the metropolis 
and provincial centres of urban population, and then examined witnesses whose ex- 
peiience qualified them to propose remedies for the evils, the existence of which had 
been attested. After full inquiry into the facts existing in London and the provincial 
towns, a large quantity of evidence as to remedies was given by persons whose experience 
had been acquired in philanthropic work, in official duty, in local administration, and 
in the management of model dwellings and of building societies. 

Although an endeavour was made to keep the evidence as to facts separate from that 
as to remedy, yet many of the witnesses upon the former made valuable recommenda- 
tions, which are embodied in this report ; while some of those who were called for 
the purpose of suggesting remedies, incidentally furnished a mass of facts regarding 
the condition of the localities from which they drew their knowledge. 

It will be convenient to take, first of all, the facts which were given in evidence 
describing ovei*crowding and cognate evils as they existed in 1884 ; then to consider 
the testimony as to tiie effects of these evils upon the population in their homes ; 
and afterwards to inquire into the causes which have been shown to be chiefly 
instrumental in producing overcrowding and its accompaniments in the metropolis 
and other urban centres of population. After this it will be desirable to advert to 
evils winch are not necessarily connected with overcrowding, and thoii* examination 
will lead by natural steps to the great question of remedies and the general amelioration 
of the housing of the working classes. 

The first witness. who was examined, Lord Shaftesbury, expressed the opinion more Overcrowd- 
than once, as the result of nearly 60 years’ experience, that however great the improve- ins. 
ment of the condition of the poor in London has been in other respects, the over- Simft&sbury, 
“ crowding has become more serious than it ever was.” This opinion was corroborated i 
by witnesses who spoke from their own knowledge of its increase in various parts of o 
the town. The facts which were described to Your Majesty’s Commissioners as 2129 
regards much of the central portion of London which was especially investigated bore Billing, 
out the statement of a witness who said of the part of St. Paucras lying south of the 5054, 5139. 
Euston Hoad that overcrowding had not increased there simply because the distiict Young, 
had become so full it could not grow more crowded. The facts mentioned in evidence 
show plainly how widely the single-room system for families is established, and the 
statement of a clergyman from the centre of London that in his district the average- pj. 
is five families to sis rooms will be found in certain areas to be under the mark ^ ‘ 
rather than an exaggeration. 

In Clerkenwell, at 15, St. Helena Place, a house was described containing six rooms, Centeal 
which were occupied at that time by six families, and as many as eight persons London. 
inhabited one room. At 1, 'Wilmington Place there were 11 families in 11 rooms, seven Compton, 
persons occupying one room. At 30, Noble Street five families of 26 persons in all eoi-GOi. 
were found inliabiting six rooms. A small house in iUlen Street was occupied by 38 Bates, 140 G. 
persons, seven of whom lived in one room. In Northampton Court there were 12 
persons in a two-roomed house, eight of whom inhabited one room. In Northampton Bates, 
Street there was a case of nine persons in one room. At 5, Bolton Court a family Mio- 14 . 
of 10 persons occupied two small rooms. At 36, Bowling Green Lane there were Griffiths, 
six persons in an underground kitchen. At 7, New Court there were 11 persons in 
two rooms, in which Ibwls also were kept. In Swan Alley, in an old, partly wooden, 
and decayed house, there were 17 persons inhabiting three rooms. ’ 1472-, «. 

In Tilney Court, St. Luke’s, nine members of a family, five of them being grown Wiudebanlc 
up, inhabited one room, 10 feet by 8. In Lion Row there was a room 12 feet by 6, 1490-92. 
and only 7 feet high, in which seven persons slept. In Summers Court, Holbom, Bawes, 
there were two families in a room, 12 feet by 8. At 9, Portpool Lane there were six 
persons in one small back room. At 1, Half Moon Court, in a three-roomed house, 
w'ore found 19 persons, 8 adults and 11 cMldren, and the witness who has had much iSsl-se 
experience in the neighbourhood said that he could hardly call that house overcrowded. Bates 4102 
as he kneAv of a case of 12 persons in one room in Eobin Hood Yard, Holbom. In 4115.’ 

St. Pancras, at 10, Prospect Terrace eight persons inhabited one room, 10 feet by 7 Cobden, 
feet, and 8 feet high. At 79, Cromer Street there was an underground back kitchen, 

12 feet by 9, and 8 feet high, inhabited by seven persons. At 3, Derry Street the 
first floor front room was 13 feet by 12, and 9 feet high, and was inhabited by a 
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family of nine, wlio had only one bod. At 22. Wood Street, on the top floor, there 
was a room, 11 feet by 9, and 8 feet high, inhabited by a family oi' eight persons. 

Evidenco'of the same kind was forthcoming from other parts of London. At 6, 
King’s Arms Place, Bermondsey, there were inhabiting tlu5 w'a.sli-hoaso at the back, 
10 feet by 5, a father and mother, two chiblren, and two older sons. At JU-, Salisbury 
Street, a husband, wife, and five children wei*c inhabiting one room. ^ At 3, Metcalfe 
Court’ tlireo rooms were occupied respectively by four adult iiersons, live persfins, and 
seven persons. In System Plaec one room was occupied by a man and wife with 
four children, the eldest of 10, in addition to a woman lodger ami hahy, eight in all 
in a room 9 feet square. At 2, Neckingcr Placso one room, about 10 fecit square, 
was occupied by a family of eight, and at 23, Druid Stve(‘t there -was a room occupied 
by a Tnnn and wife and family of four, the oldest being 17 v(‘ar.s old. In Spilallicids, 
35, Hanbury Street, is a bouse of nino rooms, and there was an uveragii of seven 
persons in each room. In no room was there more than one bed. At Nottiiig Hill 
were found, in St. Catherine’s Hoad, cases of six and seven members of a family 
occupying one room. 

The condition of provincial towns was found to vary considerably, Imf on tlu* whole 
it is less unfavourablo than that of the poorer dkstriels of the Metropolis. In some 
of the provincial towns mentioned above overcrowding of tlui kind deserihed in the 
worst noighbonrhoods of the Metropolis cannot be said to I'xist, but tlial tlu^ evil is not 
confined to London is shown by the following iiistanc(‘s. 

At Bristol the special commitfi'c of inquiry nquirl ibal they I'lmiul many eases of 
ovei-crowding in single room.s, as many as eight jh-ojiIo in a vixim, including fnlher and 
mother and grown up children. In Newcastlc-on-d'ym* there wi're 1 tO families in SI 
houses in Blenheim Sti'cet, which each consist of four rooms ahovo ground ajid two 
cellars. In Blandford Street there M'orc 50 liouses with 230 families, and in George 
Street 62 houses with 310 families. Camborne in Cornwall is a town the population 
of which is subject to the fluctuations of the mining tmde, wdueh in times of prosperity 
attracts large numbers of pci*son.s to crowd the limiti'd house aeiNimmodation. Hero 
there were said to be instances of 7, 8, 9, and even 10 and 11 p('rs(ms siceping and 
taking their meals in one room. At Alnwick 32 persons in one ease, of whom 17 
were adults, were inhabiting five rooms, and in another case ilvts adulbs and several 
children were sleeping in one room. Those instances show that soiueUmos the most 
aggravated forms of the evil ai-c found existing from various (siuscs in tho Hinallcr 
centres of population. i 

It may here be noticed that there is a foimi of overcrowding which exists sometimes 
in localities where the houses and rooms arc not occupied by excessive numbers of 
inhabitants ; that is to say, there is great overcrowding of houses on a limited area 
though not of persons in houses. This was said to have been the ciiso at Birmingham 
before the improvement schemes wore undertaken in that town. 

In connexion with the facts of ovei'crowding one or two accompanying evils should 
be mentioned. Such, for instance, are the evils of sanitary and structural defects 
in the dwellings of the poor. 

Together with them it might he convenient to refer to the evidence on the subject 
of tenement houses. Tenement houses may be roughly said to be houses which am 
occupied at weekly rents by members of more than one family, but in which members 
of more than one family do not occupy a “ common room.”* The latter is said to be 
the test, in the eyes of the police, of common lodging houses, which arc under their 
inspection, tenement houses being exempt from it. 

The great majority of these houses were originally built for single families, and have 
since been broken up into tenements, with a family in each room or several families 
in each house. Although this is a highly lucrative arrangement for the persons in 
receipt of the rents, the sanitary condition of these buildings is rendered worse by 
reason of their having been utilised for a purpose for which they were not constracted, 
there being, as a rule, not more than one water supply arraugement and only one 
, closet for each house. There arc many streets in certain parts of London, where the 
worst mischief is going on, W’hich have an outside look of respectability, the houses 
having the appearance of decent dwellings for single middle-class families. A large 
number of them have no washhouses, no backyards, and some no back ventilation 
whatever, a good many being buQt upon what were formerly the courts or gardens of 
larger houses. Owing to the operation of Mr. Torrens’s and Sir Bichard Cross’s Acts, 



•O ' * For fuller definition, *ec the legal opinionB quoted in reply to Q. 279. 
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there are not many houses in London in -wMch this condition exists of no hack venti- 
lation at all. The owners are, as a rule, non-resident ; the worst abuses are not so Taylor, 
often found when they reside in the house. The street doors, where they exist, are 4834-37. 
rarely at any time shut in houses of this description in the poorest quarters. The Billing, 
conaequenoo ia that the staircases and passages at night are always liable to bo crowded 6114. 
by persons who, presumably having no other place of shelter, come there to sleep. Boodle, 921. 
The custom is so usual in the worst parts of Tx3ndon that in the Mint, Southwark, gims 5082 . 
there is a well-known expression for persons so taking shelter who are called “ ’appy 
dossers.” 

The existence of tenement houses is not confined to the metropolis, though they are Tbnuukut 
much less frequently found in provincial towns. In Bristol a great many or the HouaRs 
poorest class are housed in dwellings originally built for one family, and now occupied 
by a family in each room. The same evil exists also in Newcastle in the old central 
part of the city near the river, many of the houses having been formerly inhabited by Armsti-ong, 
the richer classes. In Liverpool, before the improvements which have taken place 7635. 
during the last few years, the number of houses let in tenements was very great Here, 
however, a large proportion of them were not formerly inhabited by a better class, but ' 
were built about 40 years ago for the wretched purposes to which they were put. Fovwoc.', 
There was an agitation at that time on foot for bringing in building regulations, and 13,339. 
the bu£ders, in order to anticipate them, made a rush to provide houses of the old and 
had type. In the smaller towns, which do not greatly exceed the size and condition 
of villages, the houses are, as might he expected, not so large as in great centres of 
population. Still the tenement system is found in them. At Camborne, which has 
an urban population of 8,000, it was described to he a usual thing to have two families vivitin, 
in one house, many of them being built for one family and containing only two rooms. 7926. 

In many towns tenement houses seem to he unknown. At Doncaster, a town of Tenements 
22,000 population, where the sanitary condition of the people has been very bad, it is not uni- 
most exceptional to find houses inhabited by members of more than one family; 
among the mining population of South Wales families usually occupy two-roomed 8315 °”’ 
cottages, though they sometimes all sleep in one room ; and at Birmingham the pro- 
portion of tenement houses is very small compared to the population. 12,988. 

With reference to sanitary and structural defects of the dwellings of the poor, more Chamiwr-^ 
has been done to remedy the former than the latter. ^ 3 ,So 9 . 

As regards the drainage of London, the improvement that has taken place in the 
present generation is enormous ; the system of universal house drainage has taken the sh£Jte.?buv 7 , 
place of the cesspool system with remarkable effect both on the death rate and the 38. 
habits of the people. Lord Shaftesbury stated that he had himself visited houses 
inhabited by women and children, where there were open cesspools not a foot below 
the boarding of tbe rooms. He also had seen the once famous Bermondsey Island Sliaftcsbiu j, . 
where houses were built upon piles in a swamp, the only supply of water for all 
purposes being that over which the people were living, in which was deposited all Saottahy 
the filth of the place. Defbot3, 

Notwithstanding the great change for the better, the evidence proves conclusively London. 
that there is much disease and misery stiU produced by bad drainage. The work of 
house-drainage is imperfectly d no, frequently in consequence of there being little Cunldnson 
supervision on tbe part of the local authorities. The connexion with the sewers is 4879. ' 

faulty, and in addition to the ordinary consequences of defective drainage the had Wille;t, 
work and bad fittings make the houses cold and draughty. There has been much 
building, moreover, on bad land covered with refuse heaps and decaying matter, 

Since 1879 builder have been compelled to cover the refuse wth concrete, so far as Youo^, 
tbe house extends, but sufficient control not being exercised over the quality of the 6086. 
concrete it frequently cracks, and the noxious gases escape into the houses. sm 

In the provinces there are great complaints of the ill effects of bad sanitary . 
arrangements. In Biistol the fact of many of the poorer houses being built upon ^3 97 ^““ 
land which is subject to periodical floods is a great source of sickness. At Exeter the s.^TAiiT 
high death rate is considered to be mainly due to the defective sewerage system and Defects, 
deficient house drainage. Provinces. 

There is much room for improvement in the matter of ashpits and dustbins : in L>avies, 

Half Moon Court there was a case given in evidence of five houses having only one 
between them. Vegetable substance, the refuse of costermongers, is frequently 3469 . ’ 

thrown into open dustholes, and was described by a witness as lying for weeks decom- Aseimts &c 
posing and poisoning the atmosphere of the close courts. In Liverpool it was stated -WinaGb^ifc 
that in houses, in which all the rooms were not occupied, cellars, and even parlours, 1497 . ‘ 

are frequently used as receptacles for decaying refuse, and where the dustbins were Bate?, 4104 . 

0 11612. (;) 
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outside the house they wero placed just under the windows. A momber of a building 
firm who has had large experience in the erection of dwellings for the working classes 
said that he had no doubt that the neglect of dustbins was the means of communi- 
cating scarlet fever to whole rows of houses. 

A recital of the law as to the removal of dust, ashes, &c., will here be convenient. 

■pirst, as to the metropolis — 

The vestry or district board, as the case may be, must — (a) appoint and employ 
persons ; or, (&) contract with some company or persons for coUecting and removing 
all|dirt, ashes, rubbish, and filth in houses and places within their parish or district. 
The scavengers so employed or contracted with, or their servants, are to perform 
their duties on such days, and at such hours, and in such manner as the vestry or 
district board from time to time appoint. The penalty for n^iect of duty on the 
part of the scavenger is a sum not exceedbig tl. for every oflence (18 & 19 Viet, 
c. 120. 8. 126). An occupier or person who refuses or does not permit any soil, 
dirt, ashes, or filth to he taken away by the scavengers, or who obstructs the 
scavengers in the performance of theh duty, is liable for every offence to a penalty 
not exceeding 6/. (18 & 19 Viet. c. 120. s. 126). 

Second, as to urban sanitaiy districts, i.e., boroughs. Local Government districts, 
and Improvement Act districts — Every urban sanitary authority may, and when 
required by order of the Local Government Board, must imdertake or contract for — 
(a) the removal of house ref use from premises ; (5) the cleansing of ashpits, either for 
the whole or any part of the dbtrict. If any person removes, or obstructs the 
authority or oonti'actor in removing, any of the matters above mentioned, which arc 
authorised to be removed by the authority, ho is liable for the offence to a penalty 
not exceeding 5Z. (38 & 39 Viet. c. 65. s. 4i2). If the authority, who have them- 
selves undertaken or contracted for the removal of house refuse from premises, or the 
cleansing of ashpits, fail, without reasonable excuse, after notice in writing, from the 
occupier of any house within their district, requiring them to remove any house 
refuse, or to cleanse any ashpit belonging to the house, or used by the occupiers of 
it, to cause the same to be removed or cleansed, as the case may be, within seven 
days, the authority will bo liable to pay to the occupier of the house a penalty not 
exceeding B®. for every day during which the default continues after ^the expiration 
of the period of seven days (38 & 39 Viet. o. 55. s. 43). But where the sanitary 
authority do not themselves undertake or contract for — (a) the removal of liou.se 
rei’use ; (&) the cleansing of ashpits belonging to any premises ; they may make 
byelaws imposing the duty of cleansing or removal, at such intervals as they think 
fit, upon the occupier of the premises. 

The sanitary authority may also make byelaws for the prevention of nuisances 
arising from filth, dust, ashes, and rubbish (38 & 39 Viet. c. 55. s. 44). The authority 
may provide in proper and convenient situations receptacles for the temporary deposit 
and collection of dust, ashes, and rubbish ; and they may also provide fit buildings 
and places for the deposit of the matters collected by them (38 & 39 Viet. c. 66. s. 45). 

Although this is not the place for the consideration of matters connected with 
rural sanitary districts, it may be mentioned that the provisions in force are the same 
as in urban sanitary districts, except those set out in the last paragraph above. 

The water supply of London and tbo great towns is better t^han it was, hut its 
inadequacy is still the cause of much unhealthiness and misery. The single water 
supply for an entire tenement honso, often many storeys high, has already been 
mentioned. The supply, it has been stated by witnesses, is in some parts of London 
very uncertain, and when it is drawn it is kept by tbe poor in tubs, sometimes in 
sleeping rooms, there being no storage accommodation in most of the small dwellings. 
Even where there is a supply in the houses a large number of them are supplied from 
one and the same cistern for the purposes of flushing the closet and for drinking. 
The cistern is sometimes uncover(^, and is often close to the closet-pan and to the 
dust heap. 

The cutting off of the water supply by water companies on account of nonpayment 
of the rate ^so leads to much evil. Water companies are usually empowered to cut 
off the supply when there is an offence under section 54 of the Waterworks Clauses 
Act, 1847 (10 & 11 Viot. o. 17), in cases where there has been an omission to provide 
a proper cistern with fittings, or to keep it in repair ; or under , section 57 of that Act 
if there has been a refusal to admit a person authorised by the company to examine 
the premises with a view to detecting waste or misuse of water ; or where, under 
section 16 of the Waterworks Clauses Act, 1863 (26 & 27 Viet. c. 93), a consumer is 
guilty of acts or default tending to waste, misuse, undue consumption, or con- 
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tamination of water. Many of tlie companies also are empowered Ijy their Acts to 
make regulations as to fittings with a view to the prevention, of waste, misuse, 
undue consumption, and contamination of water, and for a contravention of these 
regulations the water supply may be cut off. 

The closet accommodation is itself most defective in spite of the extensive power Wateh- 
confided to local authorities by the law in this respect. In Clerkenwell there are closets. 
cases, as described, where there is not more than one closet for 16 houses. In a 
street in ‘Westminster, a witness stated that there was only one for all the houses in compton 
the street, 30 or 40 people inhabiting each house ; and that it was open and used 666.^ 
by all passers by. In other parts of London a similar state of things was said to Compton, 
exist, compared with which the one closet accommodation to each tenement house of 72S. 
many families is a satisfactory aiTangement. In St. Luke’s closets were found in rowell,4i08. 
the cellars in a most disgraceful state of filth and stench, and close to the water 
supply. In the same parish it seems to he no uncommon thing for the closets to be ° ' * 
stopped and overfiowing for months. In some parts of London they are used as ]3at!er4i28!* 
sleeping places by the houseless poor of the class who haunt the staircases. In Bristol Billing 
privies actually exist in living rooms : and elsewhere in the provinces there are 5116. 
instances where no closet accommodation at all is attached to the dwellings of the 
labouring classes. Vivinn, 3204. 

Noxious trades are a grave source of insanitary conditions especially when carried jg-oxioos 
on in already unhealthy dwellings. Bag-picking is a powerful means of conveying Trades. 
disease owing to its filth. Sackmakers and matchbox makers often do all their Compton, 
husiness in the room in which their families live and sleep. The latter have to keep 730. 
their paste warm, and the smell of it is most offensive. The most peiTiioious of the Billing, 5047- 
trades, however, is rabbit pulling, in which the fur is pulled fi’om the skins, making 
the atmosphere most offensive, owing to the process adopted in the trade, and the 
fluff-laden atmosphere has the most harmful effect upon the lungs. Haddock curing 
and smoking are perhaps more [disagreeable than dangerous, but the practice of 
costermongers storing in their rooms and under their beds their unsold stock, watering ^c^auk 
it in the morning to give it an appearance of freshness, must be the means of bringing 1493 , ‘ ’ 
into the houses large quantities of decomposing matter. 

The sanitary evils last mentioned are independent of the condition of the buildings 
in which they are found, but there are also evils which are directly connected witti 
the structural defects of the houses apart from the absence of sanitary appliances. 

It has been shown how many of the dwellings of the poor were originally built for Structural 
different purposes from those to which they are now put. The middle class house 
intended for the use of one family has usually gone through vicissitudes not calcu- 
lated to improve the structure before it reaches the condition of a low class tenement 
house. "Wlien the causes of the present condition of the homes of the working classes 
are examined, it will he seen how the property on many estates has passed for Jong 
periods out of the effective control of its nominal owners, with the consequence of 
utter disregard for the condition in wliicli it is kept. Bor the present it is sufficient 
to point out what is the actual condition of houses occupied by the poor, both on such 
estates and elsewhere. 

In York Place, Clerkenwell, the walls were described as so damp that the paper 
was hanging in shreds. The sink which should carry off all the wet was upon the 3063 . “ ' 
highest part of the ground, so . that the water lay about in pools. There were no 
hack yards and no hack ventilation. These last-named defects are among the most 
mischievous evils attaching to poor dwellings in populous neighbourhoods. “ A very jenumcs 
large number 'of them have no back yards ” is the description given after a house- soe.'?. ” ’ 
to-house visitation in Clerkenwell this year, and the houses in this condition would jenumgs, 
seem to be without washhouses too. In the neighbourhood of Tottenham Court Eoad 2907. 
the back rooms of certain houses are described as being dark, because, where the Bird, 4951 . 
yard should be, what is termed a cottage three storeys high was built within two 
yards of the back windows of ‘the front house. Instances might he multiplied from Meams, 
other parts of London. At Bristol houses stand hack to hack with air and light 5392. 
blocked out. At Newcastle there are very taU houses in the old part of the eity built 
back to back or with no proper yards, and at Doncaster there are a large number 
without any back ventilation. Even where the back to back system does not exist, 
houses are often constructed so that the inhabitants obtain as little light and ventila- wilson, 
tion as possible. The City Baths is a large block of buildings in St. Luke’s containing 8307. 
nearly 100 sets of rooms, one half of which are built round what would be a quad- Dawes, 
rangle or courtyard if it were large enough, but it being on the contrary very sm^ in 2^36. 
comparison with the height of the structure the rooms built roimd it look out upon 
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12 ROTAi COMMISSION ON THE HOUSING OP THE WORKING CLASSES. 

what is practically only a narrow shaft, and are consequently nearly dark. In Ber- 
mondsey houses were said to he rotten from age. In Southwark houses were falling 
down from decay, and some of them had large cracks and holes in the walls large 
enough for a man to enter. In Liverpool, where extensive improvements have been 
eifected, but where the death-rate is still unfortunately very high, houses were 
described to be in the last stage of dilapidation. The windows contained littlo glass 
and even the sashes had disappeared. Few of the roofs were rain-tight, and the walls 
were alive with vermin. In some cases the walls were crumbling away exuding a 
green slime, and so rotten that a stick might be thrust through. 

It will be in place to mention here the existence of cellar dwellings contrary to law 
as laid down by the Metropolis Management Acts of 1856 and 18G2, and in section 72 
of the Public Health Act, 1876, for places outside the metropolis. The provisions of 
these enactments cannot he said to be vexatious. In London, in the case of under- 
ground rooms and cellars occupied separately as dwellings before the passing of the 
Act of 1866, there must be an area of 8 feet wide in every part from 0 inches below 
the floor of the room or cellar to the surface of the ground adjoining, and extending 
the full length of the side, and this area, to the extent of 6 feet long and 2 feet 6 inches 
wide, is to be in front of the window, and to be open or covered only with open iron 
gratings. In London underground rooms or cellars not occupied separately as dwellm"s 
before the passing of the Act of 1866 must be at least 7 feet in height from tho floor 
to the ceiling, 1 foot of this height being above the sui'face of the footway of the street 
adjoining, and there must be, outside the room or cellar, an open area 3 feet wide from 
6 inches below the level of the floor up to the surface of the footway. In the pro- 
vinces the Public Health Act, 1875, only permits the occupation as separate dwellings 
of cellar or underground rooms which were lawfully so let or occupied at tho time of 
the passing of the Public Health Act, 1876, and in these cases it is requisite that tho 
room or cellar shall be 7 feet in height from the floor to the ceiling, 3 feet of wliich 
must he above tbe surface of the street adjoining, and outside the room or cellar there 
must be extending along the entire frontage from 6 inches helo^v the level of tho 
ground up to the surface of the street an open area of 2 feet 6 inches wide in every 
part. It is certain, however, that these far from stringent regulations are very 
frequently infringed. 

In Draper’s Place, St. Pancras, there was described to be a kitchen, 12 feet by 10, 
and only 6^ feet high, entirely underground, the ceiling being below the level of tho 
street, and this was inhabited by nine persons. In Wliitechapel it was stated that the 
form of moving families out of one cellai* was sometimes attempted by the sanitary 
officer, but that the disturbed family would go to another cellar, and their condemned 
habitation be occupied again by otlier persons. Evidence was given of the existence 
of inhabited underground cellars in the neighbourhood of Grosvenor Square, wliicli 
were damp, quite dark, and without any ventilation, and in which the^ inhabitants 
were never free from illness. In Newcastle-on-Tyne the instances of inhabited base- 
ments are very numerous. In one extensive parish inhabited exclusively by artisans 
tbe whole of the underground rooms without exception are let as dwellings, and thcii* 
condition is most pei-nicious to health. Nevertheless, the medical officer of that citv 
states that miserable as they are they comply with the requirements of tho Public 
Health Act. 

It is perhaps needless to give a detailed descrip rion of the way in which many 
modem houses are run up for the working classes. What is called “ jeriy building ” 
is too well known to need evidence to prove its characteristics. There can he no doubt 
but that the houses are often built of the commonest materials, and with the woi*st 
workmanship, and are altogether unfit for the people to live in, especially if they arc a 
little rough in their ways. The old houses are rotten from age and neglect. Tho new 
houses often commence where the old ones leave off, and are rotten from the first. It 
is quite certain that the working classes are largely housed in dwellings which would 
he unsuitable even if they were not overcrowded. 

In considering what are the effects moral and material of the present conditions of 
the housing of the working classes, especially in the Metropolis, it will be convenient 
still to deal with overcrowding as a centre evil around which most of tbe others <>roup 
themselves. The facts and figures wliich have been quoted in known instances where 
persons of all ages occupy the same room at all hours would be sufficient to establish 
the moral evil of the single room system, even if specific corroborative evidence were 
not forthcoming both as to the prevalence of this evil and also as to the widespread 
existence of the system wliich is the cause of it. Such evidence, however is not 
wanting, and Lord Shaftesbury’s own words, which he bore out by instances ' within 
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lus own knowledge, prove now seriously one of such wide experience regarded the 
condition of things testified to by a large number of witnesses. 

He said, “ The effect of the one room system is physically and morally beyond all Shaftesbury, 

“ description. In the first place, the one room system always leads as far as I have 
“ seen to the one bed system. If you go into these single rooms you may sometimes 
“ find two beds, but you will generally find one bed occupied by the whole family, 

“ in many of these cases consisting of father, mother, and son ; or of father and 
“ daughters ; or brothers and sisters. It is impossible to say how fatal the result of 
“ that is. It is totally destructive of all benefit from education. It is a benefit to the Aysh, 1535 . 

“ children to be absent during the day at school, but when they return to their liomes 
“ in one hour they unlearn everything they have acquired during the day.” 

The overcrowded condition of some single rooms occupied by families in St. Luke’s 
has already been mentioned. In some cases where grown up sons and daughters Aysb, 1522. 
sleep in the same rooms, lodgers are taken in in addition to the regular inmates, a 
fact which greatly increases the tendency to immorality. The Rev. J. W. Horsley, Horsley, 
chaplain of the Ulerkeuwell Prison, has made a study of the sources of crime which 2226 - 28 . 
comes under his personal notice, and he not only says that he entertains “ the very 
strongest opinion ” that overcrowding is a great cause of immorality, hut he goes 
on to declare that every case of incest he has ever come across, with one exception, 
has been traceable to the one room system. The rector of Ohiistchuroh, Spitalfields, Billing, 
is equally positive from his own personal observation that there is a " great deal of 
incest” which is attributable to overcrowding, as are cases ofjuvmule prostitution 
which he has himself had knowledge of. These two clergymen ai*e not alone in their Sbnf^bury, 
opinion, hut it is right to mention that there are other witnesses who either do not 
acknowledge the existence of the worst phases of immorality, or attribute instances 
of it to ocher causes. The curate of St. Philip’s, Clerkenwell, thinks that the state- Williams, 
ments about incest and overcrowding are exaggerated, but says that he has known of 5872. 
cases which he would attribute rather to drunkenness than to the one-room system ; Fryer, 1S)50, 
he, however, allows that this system increases the liability to such occurrences. The ^ 
vicar of St. Paul’s, Bunhill Row, does not think that the bringing up of a large ’ 
family in one room conduces to immorality provided no lodgers are taken in. His 
evidence on the point is as follows : " I have very oareEully gone into the question of 
“ incest for some time, and especially of late, because of the remai’k that was made in 
“ that publication ' The Bitter Cry ’ that ‘ incest is common.’ I have questioned not 
“ only scripture readers, city missionaries, and mission women, but also medical men 
“ who have been connected with poor parishes for years, and the testimony of all 
“ those, without exception, is that they have never known a single case of it. They 
“ have heard of cases but they have never known a case.” The subject is not one 
which calls for speculative opinions, and there cannot be any question that every 
effort should be made to put an end to a state of things which familiarises children 
of tender years with scenes they ought never to witness. 

Mr. Maxchant Williams says in connexion with this question, “I speak &om Williams, 

“ knowledge of the facts : I have not the least doubt about the overcrowding I have 
“ witnessed being productive of immorality. I ^dsit a house and ask the woman how 
“ many rooms she occupies and. she tells me two. Then I ask her, ‘ How many in 
“ ‘the family?’ Her answer is, ‘Wo are 10 or 11.’ ‘How many beds?’ ‘Two 
“ ‘ beds.’ ‘ I suppose you and your husband occupy one ? ’ ‘ Tes, and two or three 
“ ‘ of the younger children.’ Then there are an eldest son and an eldest daughter 
“ aged perhaps 20 or 18 or 19, as the case may be, and when I shrug my shoulders, 

“ the reply very often is, ‘ Yoti must hear in mind that my daughter does not, or that 
“ ‘ my daughters do not, always come home at night, they do not always sleep here.’ 

“ They are prostitutes, and ai*e encouraged to be prostitutes by their parents.” 

Before leaving this painful subject, Tour Majesty’s Commissioners feel bound to put 
it on record that while the evidence before them reveals an rmdoubtedly had state of 
things, they find that the standard of morality among the inhabitants of these 
crowded quarters is higher than might have been expected looking at the suiTOundings 
amid which their lives are passed. 

If there has been some attempt to tlu’ow doubt on overcrowding and the single- Matebiai, 
room system being the immediate cause of immorality, no one has ventured to express 
an opinion tliat they are not most destructive to bodily health. It will be useful to 
explain at the outset that the published death-rates of particular localities are fre- Dix«n, 4641 . 
quently deceptive and valueless, especially when an average is struck over a large 
district. They are often calculated only upon the deaths occurring in private houses, „ . 

and thus exclude all persons dying in hospitals, asylums, and public institutions, and ^ 802 ^ 
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14 ROYAL OOMMISSlOK ON THE HOUSINO OF THE WORKINQ CLASSES. 

tlie very poor die comparatively seldom in their own homos. Notwithstanding this 
elimination the published death-rate sometimes reaches most alarming figures in 
localities where the one-room system prevails, and that without the outhreah of any 
epidemic. The rate of mortality in a certain quarter in St. Pancras was stated hy 
the excellent medical officer of that parish, Mr. Muiphy, to have reached in the year 
1882 the enormous rate of 70-1 per thousand, but this was a calculation for a very 
small number of buildings. In Wellington Square, however, which was stated in 
evidence to belong to a member of tho St. Pancras Vestry, the rate the same year 
was 53 • 7 per thousand, and in Derry Street 44 • 4 per thousand. 

It probably is not necessary to go into the question of the amount of cubic spaco 
of air per head in sleeping rooms necessary for the maintenance of health ; the amount 
■\rhich the vestries were said in evidence to recognise as sufficient, 300 feet for each 
adult, is not excessive, being one lialf of the minimmn allowed in prisons and police 
barracks, and greatly less than the amount allowed in workhouses, but the amount 
found in tenement houses often falls far short of that moderate allowance. Even if 
it did not fall short cubic space is not the only point to consider. There must be a 
relation between cubic space and conveniences for ventilation. "What is needed is 
imnsed air. Although the poor cannot observe tbe laws of sanitation in such dwellings 
as have been described, yet it is probably an instinctive knowledge of this want which 
makes many of them recognise that if they are to keep their childien well they must 
keep them in the streets ; if they attempt to make them stay indoors the result is 
sickness of various kinds. Infants cannot have this attention paid to their needs, 
and infantile mortality among the poor is enormous. Carelessness on the part of 
mothers is an accompaniment of overcrowding, and to those causes was ascribed the 
high death rate among infants under five years of age in certain areas which were the 
subject of special investigation. 

But there is a great deal of sufiering among little children in overcrowded 
districts that does not appear in the death-rate at all. In St. Luke’s ophthalmia, 
locally known as the blight, among tlie young is very prevalent, and can bo traced 
to the dark, ill-ventilated, crowded rooms in which they live ; there are also found 
scrofula and congenital diseases, veiw detrimental to the health of the children as 
they grow up. Among adults, too, overcrowding causes a vast amount of suffering 
which could be calculated hy no bills of mortality, however acourate. Even statistics 
of actual disease consequent on overcrowding w'ould not convey tbe whole truth as to 
tbe loss to health caused by it to the labouring classes. Some years ago the Board of 
Health instituted inquiries iu the low neighbourhoods to see what was the amount of 
labour lost in the year, not by illness, but by sheer exhaustion and inability to do 
work. It was found that upon the lowest average every workman or workwoman lost 
about 20 days in the year from simple exhaustion, and the wages thus lost would go 
towards paying an increased rent for a better house. There can be little doubt but 
that the same thing is going on now, perhaps even to a greater extent. That over- 
crowding lowers the general standard, that the people get depressed and weary, is the 
testimony of those who are daily witnesses of the lives of tho poor. The general 
deterioration in the health of the people, is a worse feature of overcrowding even than 
the encouragement by it of infectious disease. It has the effect of reducing tlieir 
stamina and thus producing consumptiou and diseases arising from general debility 
of the system whereby life is shortened. Nothing stronger could be said in describing 
the effect of overcrowding than that it is even more destructive to general health f.bnn 
conducive to the spread of epidemic and contagious diseases. Unquestionably a. large 
amount of the infection which ravages certain of the great cities is due to the close 
packing of the population. Typhus is particularly a disease which is associated with 
overcrowding, and when once an epidemic has broken out its spread iu overcrowded 
districts is almost inevitable. In Liverpool nearly one fifth of the squalid houses 
where the poor live in the closest quarters are reported as always infected, that is to 
say, the seat of infectious disease. It is not surprising to learn that among the fever 
den^ of that city overcrowding is growing less, owing to the fall of the population 
which mortality produces. 

Before leaving the effects upon the people of the evil conditions in which they live, 
and before entering upon the causes which have produced those evils, it will be well 
to consider in which of the two categories certain facts shoidd be placed. The ques- 
tion, to quote the title of a pamphlet mentioned in evidence, is “ Is it the pig that 
" makes the stye or the stye that makes the pig ? ” That is to say, are the dirty 
and drinking habits of a portion of the very poor who live in overcrowded dwellings 
the cause or the consequence of the miserable circumstances in which they are founcl ? 
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It mil be seen that tbe temperance question is involved in tbis examination, and 
tbe strictest caution is necessary not to let regret and disapproval of tbe ravages of 
intemperance divert attention from other evils ■which make the homes of the -working 
classes wretched, evils over -which they have never had any control. Lord Shaftesb-nry' 
testimony is worth quoting : 

“I have both heard and read remarks that are very injurious to the masses of tlie people, and likely to 
pi-evcnt any reforms being made on them behalf, to the effect that tJiat they are so sunken, so lost, so enamoured 
of them filth, that nothing on earth can ever rescue them from it. Now I am certain tliat a great uhinbcr of 
the people who are in that condition have teen made so by the condition of the bouses in which they live. L’ 
have no doubt that if we were to improve tlic coadition of tlie dwellings, there v^iild be a vast luunher of very ; 
bad cases who would continue in tho filth iu which tliey hegnu ; but I am sure that no small number might be 
rescued fi-om it by being placed in better oiremnstanoeB, might have greater enjoymeut of health, and might 
thus be much improved in their general condition. This is the operation of it : At the time that these alleys 
tliat I speak of existed, we have known, from obseiwation and evidence, a number of young people come up to 
London in search of work. A young artisan in the prime of life, an intelligent active young man, capable of 
making his 405. or 505. a week, conies up to London ; he must have lodgings near his work ; ho is obliged 
to take, be and his wife, tho fii'st house that ho can find, porliaps even in an alley such as I have clcscidlx'd. 
In a very short time, of course, his health is broken down ; he himself succumbs, and he either dies or becomes 
l>erfcctly useless. The wife falls into despair; iu vain she tries to keep herdiouse clean; her children 
increase upon her, and at last they become reclcless, nud with recklessncRs comes drinking, immorality, and idl 
the consequences of utter despair. Again, ivith regard to these tenement-houses, I should tell you that many 
of the immediate occupants in these tenemeiit-house.H are not exclusively to blame. Ton go up the rickety 
staircase, and you see the filth, but it is not their filtli ; it is tlio filth of the family that has just preceded them. 
I should suppose that there -would be from 60,000 to 70,000 people in London who seldom remain tlwee mouths 
in any one place. I remember that tho rector of Regent Sti-eet, Goi’dou Square, told me that iu the -whole of 
his district he did not believe there was a single family that had been tliore more than three mouths, — they 
were always on tbe move. Look what happens. They go into these tenemeut-houses; they remain there a 
couple of months or three months ; they go out again, and are succeeded by another family ; they leave all 
their filth, nothing is cleared away. Tho other family come in, stay three months, and deposit their filth, and 
off they go. It is perfectly impossible for tho.se poor people, with the best intentions, to keup their houses 
clean. Their hearts are broken, and they have not the means of doing it. They do not know how soou tliey 
shall go ; they m'e merely wanderer on the face of the earth, That migratory class is tho most diflicnlt one 
tliat -we have to deal with.” 

Lord Shaftesbury’s "view is not shared by all the -witnesses who -were subsequently 
examined on the point. The Hev. J. W. Horsley considers that intemperance is both 
the cause and consequence of overcrowding, but chiefly the cause, and he points to 
the rare instances of a teetotaller being found living in a slum with his family in one 
room. There is a large consensus of evidence, both from the clergy and from other 
observers, that drink causes people to drift into the slums and to increase tho over- 
cro-wding. It is shown that the continual drinking, not necessarily drunkenness, not 
only produces many of the evil habits, but causes too large a proportion of the slender 
wages of the poor to he spent thereby, and that if driuking were given up greater 
comfort would in many oases follow. Apart from the temperance question, it appears 
that in other respects the poorer classes often manage their incomes -with imperfect 
economy. A case was mentioned where a family in receipt amongst them of large 
wages have crowded into a single room in order to have more money to spend in 
amusement ; in the evenings they -would all go to the music hall, and ;on Sunday to 
Brighton and other places. This was, no doubt, an exceptional instance, but the 
OTerci’owding in such a case would not be compulsory, and -the evidence points to the 
fact that there are many who could get into better lodgings if they would be more 
judicious and economical in their expenditure. It has been pointed out that men do 
not always take better rooms when their wages are better, and the poor cling to 
their miserable lodgings, and return to them in preference to living in better quarters. 
But apart from the demorahsing influence of the surroundings in which their lives 
are passed, it must be borne in mind that the work and wages of a large proportion of 
the dwellers in the poorest quarters are most precarious, and the uncertainty of 
their incomes is sufficient cause to discourage them from struggling after better 
homes. It has been said of them that “ they are never a shilling ahead of the world 
they have j ust enough to get through the week, and in the best of times are sure to 
he a week in arrear in purchasing power. Deeply involved in debt, they cannot move 
to a strange district where they are unknown and where they could not obtain credit. 

Dirt is an evil almost as conducive to social misery as drinking and other self- 
ind-olgence. Dirty homes are said to be due to the habits of the people. Some 
of them seem to be q-uite indifferent to the dirt; but there is excuse for their 
indifference. There are houses inhabited by the poor the floors of which a woman 
could not scrub, because they are absolutely rotten, and the more that is done to 
them the worse they become, so under these conditions the most cleanly woman 
could not he clean, even if the supply of water were at all times sufficient, and this 
has been sho-wn not to be tbe case. The warmest apolo^st for the poorest classes 
would not assert the general prevalence of cleanly habits amongst them. On the 
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contrary, there is the most lamentable ignorance on all sanitary matters, which 
explains their objection to the circulation of air, and why they block up ventilators, 
and from choice keep the corpses of thai' dead for many days in then' living rooms 
before burial. Education is necessary to counteract the results of habits whicli, 
uninterrupted by outside influences, have become second nature. In criticising 
tbe tendency of the very poor to overcrowd, and their objection to ventilation, it 
must never be forgotten, however, that the human body has a natural desire and need 
for warmth, and that the circulation of fresh, air, which is necessary to the health oC 
a well-nurtured body, chills the half-starved ill-clad frames of the men and women 
whose homes have been desoi*ibed. It is common to find an absence of bed-clotlies 
among the scanty appointments of the wretched dwellings, and there is little wonder 
that the inhabitants huddle together and aggravate the danger of theii* overcrowding 
by blocldug out the draughts of air that have no virtue for them. 

JtJefore quitting the subject of the habits of the dwellers in the poor rlistricts, 
mention should be made of the destructive faculty whicli often results in -n'antoii 
damage to fittings and to the structure of the houses. It is sometimes said, that 
if a certain class of the poor were put into decent dwellings, they would forthwith 
wreck them and reduce them to the condition of the most miserable. It must be 
remembered that struggling industrious workers and the semi-criminal class often 
live side by side — ^sometimes under the same roof. The latter are the destructive class, 
and there is no doubt that in certain quarters, inhabited both by honest and by dis- 
reputable persons, taps are wrenched off and sold for old metal, wooden dustbins arc 
broken up and burned for fuel, and property of every kind is destroyed in the most 
ruthless maimer. 

To return, however, to the question whether drink and evil habits are the cause or 
consequence of the condition in which the poor live, the answer is probably the 
unsatisfactory one that drink and poverty act and re-act upon one another. Discom- 
fort of the most abject kind is caused by drink, but indulgence in chunk is caused by 
overcrowding and its cognate evils, and the poor who live under the conditions 
described have the greatest difficulty in leading decent lives and of maintaining 
decent habitations. 
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Turning to the unquestioned causes which produce overcrowding and the generally 
lamentable condition of the homes of the labouring classes, the first which demands 
attention is the poverty of the inhabitants of the poorest quarters, or, in other words, 
the relation borne by the wages they receive to the rents they have to pay. This is not 
the place for a full discussion of the wage question. It will be sufficient to attempt 
to consider what axe the usual incomes of the classes especially under investigation. 

In considering the rates of wages, whether high or low, hereafter to bo quoted, 
sight must never be lost of the precarious condition of the earnings of many of the 
Working classes. _ E-vidcnce has been given to show how uncertain is the employ- 
ment of the majority, how a period of comparative prosperity may be followed by a 
period of enforced idleness, and how consequently tbeir existence and subsistence 
can only be described as from hand to mouth. But even if employment were regular, 
the wages are so low that existence must be a struggle at the best of times. 

A large class of persons whose earnings are at the lowest point are the coster- 
mongers and hawkers, whose average appears to bo not more than 10s. or 12s. a 
week. This represents continuous toil, and although the income is a most precarious 
one, yet it is not rendered so by days and seasons of idleness as is the case in 
occupations about to be mentioned, but it is dependent upon the state of the maiket. 
The large class of dock labourers follow such an uncertain employment that theii* 
average wage is said by some witnesses to be not more than 8s. or 9s. a week, and 
at the highest is put down as from 12s. to 1 8s. a week. 5d. an hour is about the lutc 
paid, but unfortunately the supply of this unskilled labour is so much in excess of 
the demand that these people are not employed upon the average more than two 
days a week. The average of labourers’ wages among the residents in Clerkenwell 
IS said to be about 16s. a week, and this of course means that there are many 
who ^ less. This also is about the figure at which labour is said to be obtainable 
at Bristol. Sack-making and slop-tailoring are two occupations carried on to a great 
extent m the homes of the poor, and they are both remunerated at starvation wages. 
Artizans of course command a higher wage, and 25s. a week seems to be an ordinary 
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rate for many of that class who inhabit tenement houses. There is, howeyer, a great Barnett 

fluctuation in wages, and it is very difficult to strike an average. A list of occupations 7165^- ’ 

of the inhabitants of the parish of St. Mary Charterhouse will be found in the BilUcg, 

Appendix, and it will be seen that thoro ai-e upwards of 100 callings followed by 5223-2Si, 

the heads of families in the miserable district lying between Golden Lane and 

Wliitecross Street. Tho vicar of St, hlary’s, who prepared this list, suggested that 

20^. a week might be taken as their average wage. If that be adopted as the 

basis of the calculation of the ratio between wages and rent, it will display some 

of tbe difficulties wliich the poor meet in their struggle to pay their way. Not that 

any average can be deemed wholly satisfactory. ’ A small area investigated wiD 

present features which do not exist in another district, perhaps within a stone’s throw', 

and if 20 s. a week bo taken as a general average it does not follow that tlio same 

average will bo true of other parts of tlie metropolis. It can only bo used after 

comparison with other calculations as an approximate estimate. In some cases tlioro 

ought to be a relief upon the pressure on their means by tho contributions of the 

other wage-earning members of a family. I’his calculation does not take into account Smkli, 3691. 

any additions which may be made to the income of the head of the family by the Fi-ycr, 

earnings of others of its members, as to which the evidence is conflicting and in- 2030-‘ii. 

conclusive. 

In examining the question of rents all consideration of model dwellings, such as the lin'tr. 
Peabody .Buildings, will for the present be reserved. The facts now to be ascertained 
are what arc the working classes, w'ho are unaided by any charitable or philanthropic 
housiag-entorprises, called upon to pay as rent in the open market for their dwellings, 
and what relation does that payment bear to their average earnings. 

Mr. Marchant "Williams, Inspector of Schools for the London School Board, has Proportiox 
given valuable evidence on this point. Prom personal investigation of parts of the Income 
parishes of Olerkenwell, St. Luke’s, St. Giles’s, Marylebone, and other poor quarters 
of London, he finds that 88 per cent, of the poor popnlation pay more than one 
fifth of their income in. rent; per cent, pay from one fomth to one half; 4 j2 Wiiliaras, 

per cent, pay from one fourth to one fifth; and only 12 per cent, pay less than &e. 
one fifth of their weekly wages in rent. These figures are gathered from an inquiry 
extending over nearly 1,000 dwellings, taken at random in different poor parts of 
tho metropolis. Among them 3s. lOfch is the average rent of one room let as a 
separate tenement, 6 s. of two-roomed tenements, and 7s. 5-^c2. of three-roomed tene- 
ments. Bents m the congested districts of London arc getting gradually higher, and 
wages arc not rising, and there is a prosx)cct, therefore, of the disproportion between 
rent and wages growing still greater. Corroborative evidence is not w'auting to sliow 
tbat the witness just quoted hrts erred, if at all, on the side of moderation in his rent 
figiu’cs. In South St. Pancras, for instance, 4s. a week was paid for one room, 10 feet E-xamples 
by 7, at 10, Prospect Terrace; the same was the ease at 3, Derry Street. At 22, 

Wood Street 5s. was j>aid for a single room, and if cheaper quarters wore needed, an 
underground kitchen must bo sought which commanded a rent in this noigbhourhood 4730 I 1 . ’ 
of 2s. 6d. a week. At 8 , Stephen Sti*eet, Tottenham Court Boad, 5s. a week was paid 'nxyior,' 
for a single room in a state of great decay. In Chapel Bow and Wilmington Place, 4816, 4856. 
Clerkenwell, 3s. 9d, 4s. 6 f^., and 6 s. were the rents for single rooms. In Spitalfields Bird, 4932t 
the average rental for one room was from 4s. 6d. to 6 s. a week. Most of these Compton, 
quotations are for unfurnished rooms. In Netting Hill 4s. or 5s. a week per room 64S--49. 
was said to be tho rent of fm’uished rooms, and in the Mint 4s. 6d. for the same 
accommodation ; but the character of the furniture is, as a rule, in its wretchedness 
beyond description. Instances might be multiplied from the metropolitan evidence, 
but enough has beou quoted. It is only necessary to add, that many of the tenements 
just cited are the dwellings which have been referred to as instances of extreme over- 
crowding. 

In tbe provinces the rents of houses and of tenements are much lower than in Houldey, 
London. Tlu*ee shillings a week was quoted as being paid in one instance for a single 74,79-80. 
cellar in Newcastle, and 2s. 6c?. was said to be the usual price of a single room in that 
city, but rents, as a rule, for obvious reasons, such as the comparative cheapness of 6947 - 49 . 
land and building, run much lower in provincial towns than in London. Por the Macliver, 
present, then, while not losing sight of the condition of the poor in provincial centres 
of popnlation, it will be convenient to consider certain phases of the question a.s it 845 ^^ 2 ^“’ 
especially exists in the metropolis. The figures quoted have shown that the highness vivian, ' 
of rent in proportion to earnings is undoubtedly a potent and principal cause of the 8163. 
condition in which tbe poor are housed. What, then, are the causes chiefly conducing 
to the rate of rent which is demanded and obtained from the poor for their inadequate ® 
o 11612. X> 
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accommodation ? Tlie reasons wliioli make the supply of dTvellings for the working 
classes fall short of the demand for them must be first examined. 

Causes of High rents are due to competition for houses and to the scai'city of accommodation 
HioeEBiias. ^ pi^jportion to the population. It might bo asked why cannot tJio i)rcssnro bo 
relieved by a distribution of the now crowded masses over the ai'ca ol: the mcti*opoIi.s, 
Compulsion inasmuch as it is a well known fact that for various causes certain districts contain 
a large number of uninhabited houses, many of which are suitable for the -working 
classes. The answer to this query, which -Nnll have to be referred to again -when the 
question of suburban residence is dealt with, is that an onormoits proportion of the 
dwellers in the overcrowded quarters are necessarily compelled to live close to their 
work, no matter what the price charged or what the condition of the property tiny 
inhabit. It has been seen how crowded the poor central districts of London arc, and 
one reason is that for a large class of lahourci’s it is necessary to live as iietirly as 
possible in the middle of tho town, because they then command the laljour market ol: 
the whole metropolis from a convenient centre. Sometimes they hear of casual work 
to he had at a certain place provided they are there by 0 o’clock the next morning, so 
they must choose a central position from which no part of the town is inaccessible. 
Tlie dock labo"urers aiu a class that must he on the spot, because they have always to 
wait for calls that may arise at any moment. When ships arc going out or coining 
in the labourers may be seen by hundreds standing in single file at tho dock gates 
■waiting for their turns, as those who get in first arc first employed. Tho Mint in 
Southwark on the south of the Tliamea and the central district on the north arc tho 
ftu’tliest distances from their work where these people can live. Then ilicro is the 
extensive and hard-working population of costermongers. They am found in lai’gc 
numbers in the dense thoroughfares of St. Luke’s, Clerkenwell, and St. Puncras, and 
in the low districts of Southwark. There are strong reasons for thcii' living on the 
spot where their wares find a ready sale. The poor form their own maikots, and tlicrti 
is the same difficulty of moviug a market that there is of mo-ving an industry, and 
both of these facts increase the pressui-e of overcrowding. The only choice a coster- 
monger seems to have in settling his residence is cither to live near tho locality where 
ho obtains a market for his goods or else near the place where ho lays in his stock ; 
^tes, i437. liencc, on the latter account, their dwellings are also found in tho crowded courts 
1493 “ ’ round about Drury Lane, within reach of Covent Garden. Nor arc there wanting 
Cobd'eri, instances of skilled artizans who likewise must live close to their work : for instaiicc, 
4742. there are the watchmakers of Clerkenwell, because the apparatus required iu tlicir 
trade is so costly -that no man can afford to have the whole of it ; he therefore borrows 
Young friends, and may have to borrow tbreo or four times in the course of the 

.5950.^’ day. Then there are the women wJio must take their work home, such as those -who 
Hill, 8846. -work for the city tailors ; and the girls "who arc employed in small factories, such as 
Sharp, 1305. those for artificial flo-wers ; these also have to be in attendance morning after morning 
(like the dock lahom’ers) whether there is work for them or not, for if they are not 
Frjer, 1911. -within calling distance they lose it. This precarious element in tho struggle for 
employment is thus a most powerful cause of the pressure upon habitable space. If 
re^oi' work was to he had by aU who want it without any uncertainty, the poor 
might pick and choose tho locality for their dwellings, but as it is, it bas been noticed 
Gregory, that when they have made an attempt to leave an overcrowded neighbourhood for 

4903. some better locality at a little distance away, after a short sojourn many of them have 

often been compelled to come hack to be near their work. 

The mention of the women and girls suggests another reason why certain localities 
are overcrowded. The sabsidiary employment of -wife and children bas to ho taken 
into consideration when the poor choose a place of residence. Whatever the contribu- 
tions of these members of a family may be to the maintenance of the liouaehold, there 
is no doubt that tho work of charwomen and of seampatresses, and the labour in 
ffhich ebildren are employed, attract great n-umbers to the densely populated districts 
which provide such employment, and away from the suburbs where such -work would 
be out of reach. There is moreover to be considered the difficulty many of the poor 
have in mo-ving from a neighbourhood on account of the credit which they have built 
up with tho little shopkeepers of the district. Again there is the question of cheap 
markets. In the remoter suburbs food is much dearer than in the centre of the town, 
where the costermongers who themselves help to increase the pressm-o on space 
compete with the small shopkeepers as purveyors of provisions at a lower rate than , 
they can be obtained iu remoter districts ; to these causes must be added the natural 
reluctance that is found among the poor to leave their old neighbours and form new 
associations. 
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Tlieso mny he looked upon as minor causes of the evils in (incslion, for they do not MiGiuTonv 
prevent a very large proportion of the poor being migratory. It is difficult to obtain. Habits- 
accurate statistics on this point, but it is likely that more than one half thepopu- Fi jer, 1931. 
lation of certain poor districts are con.stantly shifting. It might bo tliouglit that this 
would relievo the pressure, and that the migratory habits of the people if pronerly 
dii-ected might solve the problem of tbo e^ual distribution of tlio population ovw' the 
town, hut tile constant moving is as a rule within a very small circle. The motive is 
the search for work, and it has been seen that the centre of tlm town is the most Fiyer, 198.'). 
favourable locality for that', piu’posc, and therefore the tlittings are not to districts 
where there is ample room. Some men it is true do go to a distance in soarcli of 
work ; hut under these circumstances their families arc left in London to su'cll the 
poverty-stricken overcrowding, while the men go as lodgers to s^voll the overcrowding 
in far off districts. 

The migratory habits of the poor, so far from rclic^dng tlio ovorcro'wdcd districts, 
acid considerably to the competition for houses and consequently send up the rents. 

Tlierc n.ro first of all the migrations from one part of London to another, caused as has 

been mentioned by the shifting of the town population. Tlieir there arc cases of billing, 

sudden pressure, as, for instance, the influx into Wliit(U’hapol and Spitalfiolds of foreign 

Jews, whose religious observances, apart from their habits of life, require them to live 

together. Again, there arc the labourers from other largo tomis, and also the iinmi- Fryer, 207J . 

grants from villages, who come up uith tho idea that in London they cannot fail to get 

work ; that “ in tlic country one may get it but in London one must get it.” As if the 

metropolis were not full cnoiigh ^vitllOut any artificial encouragement of the increase 

of its population, contmotor.s are found to advertise for provincial labour when there is filling, 

labour in excess close to tbeii- doors ; though there is justiiication for their doing so 

from the fact that countrymen arc thouglit to be better able to accomplish the heaiuest 

kinds of work, the unfavourable conditions in which tlie townspeople live tending 

to unfit them for the more laborious exertion. Tliis all tends to increase the pressure, 

and to maintain the di.sproportion hetweon rent and wages. 

Tlic prcsvsurc, with all its evil consequences, caused by immigration is small ])E»roLi- 
comparod to that produced by demolition. It has been seen how great the necessity tionh. 
is for the poor to live near their occupations ; for that reason when properly occupied 
by working people is pulled clown the efiect is rather to crowd tho neighbouring 
buildings than to drive the pcophi far off. Wlicu the demolitions arc so extensive that Vsg]!'’ 
the poo]ilc have, to depart, tlien the consequence is that now slums arc created else- 
where, as has been found to be live case in Lissou Grove and in the north part of Sluiftcsbury, 
Netting Hill. Tlio consequence of the displaced people moving into districts where 71. 
the demand for lahour is not voiy great is that all ai’C half starved, the old inhabitants 
as well as tho new comers. 

Demolitions, and the consequent displacement of population, are effected for various Vaoiotis 
pm*poscs. There ai'O demolitions for clearance purposes undertaken by owners for the ^i-asses of 
improvement of their property, or by the local authority under certain Acts already 
referred to, Ti 2 ., for tlic purpose of erecting artizans’ dwellings in the place of the 
buildin gs removed. There are demolitions for the nddenijig and improvement of public 
streets ; tbcrc arc those which take place in consequence of the erection of public 
buildings, such as board schools ; and there are those carried out by railway companies 
in tbo constj’uction and enlargement of their lines and stations. 

Demolitions have taken place for all these purposes, and although the health and Slmftcsirary, 
appearance of London have vastly improved in consequence of some of them, and 8^- 
though others have been a great boon to tho better class of the poor, yet they have 
been accompanied with the severest hardship to the very poor, increasing overcrowding 
and the difficuK-y of obtaining accommodation, and sending xip rents accordingly. 

Taking tbo classification of demolitions in the order named, it may be asserted, 
without denying the consideration which some property owners have shown for the 
welfare of tho inhabitants, that demolitions made by owners have for their main purpose 
the improvement of the value of the property, whether these "owners” be landlords 
whoso leases arc falling in, or tliose who pm*chase property for commercial purposes. 

This is seen in the ease of the great demolitions which take place in consequence of tho 
warehouses of tlie City of London spreading over the adjoining parish of St. Luke’s Dawes, 4030. 
and driving on the poor northw'ards to already crowded distorts. Rookeries are 
destroyed, greatly to the sanitary and social benefit of the neighbourhood, but no kind 



• It may Ijc pointed out that n good deal of cTidence oa this subject was given before the Committee of 
1882 (fee p. 43 of Report of 1882). 

V 2 
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of habitation for the poor has been substituted. This is the extreme instance of 
everything being sacrificed to the improvement of tlio property. There are also eases 
where the landlord, on the leases falling in and the property coming into his own 
hands, removes the unsatisfactory houses and builds a Letter class of dwoUings. The 
consequence of sucii a proceedmg is that the unlioused population crowd into the 
neighbouring streets and courts when the demolitions commence, and when the new 
dwellings are completed little is done to relieve this increased pressure, as the tenants 
are not the identical persons displaced ; they are now picked and chosen, and those 
whose need is the greatest suffer most acutely. 

There are also the demolitions which take placo under Mr. Torrens’s and Sir Hichard 
Cross’s -Acts. Such demolitions are undertaken in the interest of the public health 
and welfare. Tho liouses so removed arc generally in a hopelessly bad condition , and 
the number thus pulled down is very small compared to the number ^vhich on every 
ground ought to he removed. Nevertheless, a good deal of hardship is caused by this 
class of displacement. The overcrowded state of Spitalficlds is attributed in a great 
measure to such clearances, and the rise of rent, which has doubled in the Mint dis- 
trict, is largely owing to demolitions of the same kind. Tho question of the general 
effect upon the condition of the poor of tho system of model dwellings -will l)e con- 
sidered later. At present only tlie immediate effect of the necessaiy displacement 
prior to their erection is in view. In St. Luke’s the district has never yet recovered 
the pressure which was caused by the pulling down for the building of what is kiiowix 
locally as Peabody Town. When the now model buildings are oomploted tho vovy 
poor displaced do not generally find accommodation in them, and therefore the over- 
crowding continues notwithstanding the new erections. The inhabitants of Groat 
Wild Street seem to have suffered more than their share in consequence of efforts being 
made for tho amelioration of their condition, for not only did the erection of a hoard 
school cause the overcrowding to ho mentioned presently, but taken together with the 
demolitions for the Drury Lane Peabody Buildings caused an increase of rent on all 
the rooms of the neighbourhood from 05. to Is. a week. 

Next come the sti’eet improvements which in London arc generally undertaken by 
the^ Metropolitan Board of Works. Such are the Gray’s Inn lload improvements 
which have caused tho displaced people to move into tho already crowded parts of 
ClerkoEwell, and into the had streets of the other adjacent parishes, such as tlioso 
round Leather Lane, in Holhorn District;. Such also is the Tooley Street improvement, 
the displacements in consequence of which have increased the overcrowding in Ber- 
mondsey. Both the foregoing are cases of the removal of bad property aggravating 
tbe evils it is supposed to remedy. There are also instance, s of the poor being turned 
out of decent and well-ordered habitations to make room for a new street, as has 
occurred in the destruction of the model lodging-houses in Dyott Street for the sake of 
the new sti'eet in the St. Giles’s and Bloomsbury improvement. Tho hardship is pro- 
bably greater in this case than in others, as the poor thereby dispersed overcrowd tin; 
surrounding neighbourhood and send up the rents : and often would he forced to sink 
into a miserable mode of life after being accustomed to decency and cleanliness. 

The sites for the erection of school board schools have to bo taken in tbc most 
crowded parts of the town, and this consequently helps to increase the overcrowdino' 
and the rents of the neighbourhood. Even when time has been given to the occupioi? 
of pmpeny thus purchased to move out gradually there has been great difficulty in 
getting rid of them, and when at last they have gone it has only been to crowd the 
neighbouring streets, as was the case when the Great Wild Street site was taken, and 
tenants were displaced who for the most part could not go far as they got their livin'” 
in or about Covent Garden. ° 

Tho subject of railway demolitions is a large one, which will have to he considered 
in various aspects. Eor the moment it will ho sufficient to glance at tho effect and 
extent of them in their bearing as a cause of overcrowding. The majority of the oases 
of demolition have occurred during the last 25 or 30 years, as the older railways came 
largely through unoccupied ground. The displacements of the population by the 
Midland Railway Company in Somers Town, for instance, have been a great cause of 
overcrowding in the parish of St. Pancras ; about 600 houses were removed, and the 
inhabitants for the most part migrated to the surrounding neighbourhood. This would 
represent an influx of 6,000 persons to an already crowded district if tlie estimate of 
12 to a house were taken. Without quoting further cases in evidence, attention may 
bo called to the fact that the reason why railway companies often schedule and take 
the poor^t properties, the demolitions of which cause the greatest misery, is that they 
have hitherto been the cheapest to obtain. 
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Tlie foregoing are simply examples drawn from a mass of similar evidence to show 
that the pulling down of buildings inhabited by the very poor, whether undertaken 
for philanthropic, sanitary, or commercial purposes, does cause overcrowding into tho 
neighbouring slums, with the furtlier consequence of keeping up tho high rents. Even 
if the classes so disturbed could afford to pay for better accommotlatioii they have not 
the faculty to seek it. When notice is given they never seem to appreciate the fact 
that their homes arc about to bo destroyed until the workmen come to pull tlje roof 
from over theii- heads. Lord Shaftesbuiy described how the inhabitants have boon seen Rhal'icsbiny, 
like people in a besieged town, running to and fro, and not knowing where to turn. I23. 

The evidence of the inability of the poor to protect themselves in this and in other 
particulai's is conclusive. 

Two more alleged causes of overcrowding and of sanitary evils in the metropolis Fuktubr 
remain for examination. The one is the relation between owners of property upon causks or 
which tho dw'cllings of tho poor stand and the tenants of those dwellings, the other 
is the default of local authorities in using their legitimate powers. 

Tho freeholder of a building estate appeal’s to he in practice not the responsible rulatio.v 
owner of the property for sanitary putpo.ses. The terms of the leases provide that ok obodkd 
the tenant shall keep the house in. repair, but the stringent conditions of the leases landlords 
fall into disuse ; the dilhculty of personal supervision of tlio property is apt to grow 
greater, and the relations between the ground landlord and the tenant who occupies compton 
the house grow less and less. The multiplicity of interests involved in a single 667 -so. ' 
house and the number of hands through which the rent has to pass, causes the greatest siiaftosburv, 
doubt as to lyho is the person who ought to ho called upon to execute repairs or to 21 . 
look after tho condition of the premises. This is especially the case when building Compton, 
has taken, place for which no trace of sanction can be found on the part of the ground bS 2 . 
landlord, the erections under such circumstances being often crowded on gardens or 
courts, the preservation of which would have been for the sanitary benefit of the 
existing houses. 

Much evidence has also been given as to the system of middlemen, of house jobbers, MinnLKJutN. 
house farmers, or house knackers, for by all those titles are designated those persons Compton, 
who stand between the freeholder and the occupier, and who fix and receive the rent 
of the tenement houses. 

In dealing with this system, "Your Majesty’s Commissioners are not founding their Boodlo, Hii. 
report on tho evidence of those clergy, philanthropists, and local and other reformers, siiar;), 1272, 
who have agreed in condemning it ; they have preferred to confine themselves to the 1325-26. 
testimony of two witnesses who arc intimately connected with the leascliold system. Fryer, 1915 . 
The first, Lord William Compton , is the son of the owner of one of the largest pro- Barnett, 
pcrtics in London on which middlemen are found ; the second is Mr. Boodle, the agent 
to tho Northampton as well as to the Westminster est^tte. From the evidenoo of these jenuinrrg ’ 
two witnesses it appears that tho existence of the system of house farmers is in some Brighty, ’ 
measure owing to the preference for middlemen on the pait of both the landlord and LeFcvrc. 
his man of business. Moreover, this evidence shows that there is an iudis^xisition on Compton,, 
the part of landlords to avail themselves stringently of the provisoes in their leases 
for re-entry and for the trouhlosomc aud costly process of ejectment of tenants in 
case of breach of covenant, tlie covenants itsually including external and internal 7 <) 4 _() 8 . 
repau’ing, cleaning and painting, and the keeping in order of drains. Again, it was Boodle*, 997 . 
pointed out that landlords like to give short leases of decaying property, so that they 
may fall in when long leases expire, and the property can he dealt with as a whole 
more satisfactorily than it could be piecemeal. All these considerations appear to 
favour the middleman system, to wliicli is attributed by Mr. Boodle the hreaJ^g up Boodle, 810 . 
of houses built for single families into tenements, with all tho evil and inconvenience 
attending that arrangement. This is also said to be the cause in a great measure of Boodle, 
tho enormous rents charged for the single rooms in tenement houses in which it has 
been seen the poor chiefly live in tho worst parts of London. On the Clerkenwell 
Estate Lord William Compton went very carefully into some of the figm’es relating comptoH, 
to houses leased from the Marquess of Northampton by certain house farmers. In 655. 

Queen Street he ascertained the exact rents received by and paid to two pa’sous of 

tliis class, who are also members of the Yestry of Clerkenwell. At No. 10, for instance, 

he found, that the weekly rent of the front room was 125., of the back rpom 4s. Qd., 

of the kitchen 3s., of the first floor 13s., and of the second floor 7s. This amounted 

to about 100^ a year, and the rent which the liouse jobber paid to Lord Northampton 

was 20/. a year. The agent to the Northampton Estate allows that a middleman Boodle, 898. 

might in a particular instance he making 150 per cent, per annum, not counting his 

outlay for repairs, but that the repairs arc only wanted once in three or four years, 
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and thoi'cfopc in the other years he makes his 160 per cent. In what manner the 
repairs are carried out has already been shown in the evidence which dcsoribtul the 
condition of the houses in tliis and other poor quai’ters of the town. The house 
farmer is not at all anxious to encroach upon his 'profits, wliether they arc at the 
rate of 50 per cent, or 150 per cent., by periodical repairs. Lord William Compton 
stated that he shrank from calling to account the middleman for neglecting to repair, 
fearing that a rise in the rents would be the consequence of such a proceeding. The 
average income of the tenants has already been mentioned, so it is not surprising that 
sometimes the middlemen find a difficulty in collecting the rents on a Monday morning, 
and their remedy in that case seems to be a tlireat, to raise them still liigher. It was 
stated by witnesses that if there were more official supervision, by moans of improved 
local government to prevent overcrowding and to enforce sanitary requirements it would 
be impossible for middlemen to make the large ]}cr-centagcs they at present secure. 
This leads to the other great remaining cause of evil, the remissness of local authorities. 

The metropolis, outside the city boundaries, is divided under the Metropolis Local 
Management Act into 23 areas under the jurisdiction of vestries, and 16 areas under 
district boards made up of representatives of the smaller parishes. These vestries 
and district hoards are the local authorities for tbo enforcement of the Nuisances 
Eemoval Acts and of Mr. Torrens’s Acts. The administration of Sir Richard Gross’s 
Acts is in the hands of the Metropolitan Boai'd of Works, which has the discretion of 
refusing schemes under these Acts on the ground that they ought to be dealt with 
under Mr. Torrens’s Acts. The Board of Works has, moreover, power of acting as 
though it were the local authority in case of the default of the local authority in 
putting in force Mr. Torrens’s Acts, a power which, as already stated, has never 
been put in force. 

The Sanitary Act of 1866, s. 35 (which will be dealt with in detail later), contains 
certain provisions, known as the tenement provisions, authorising the local authority 
to make regulations for fixing the number of persons who may occupy a house or 
part of a house let in lodgings or occupied by members of more than one family, 
for the registration and inspection of sucli houses, and for enforcing the provision 
therein of sanitary appliances. Tlie Local Government Board, as ali’oady cx]dained, 
lias the power, of wMch it has now made general use, to declare this enactment in 
force in any part of the metropolis. The mere putting in force of the enactment 
is, however, of no avail unless the authority is willing to make regulations and when 
made to enforce them; and it has been found that only two of the local authorities in 
the metropolis have been energetically acting upon such regulations, some of the other 
bodies having almost forgotten that they had made regulations with regard to tenements. 

The vestries and district boards have under 18 & 19 Viet. c. 120. power of appointing 
medical ofiieers of health and inspectors of nuisances who are in no way subject to the 
Local Government Boai'd or any other public department, either as to tenure of office 
or as to salary. These powerful governing bodies are elected by parishioners rated 
to the relief of the poor ; hut little interest is, as a rule, taken in the election by 
the inhabitants, instances having been known of vestrymen in populous parishes 
being returned by two votes on a show of hands. The fact that only two authorities 
out of 38, the vestiy of Chelsea and the district board of works of Hackney, have 
in the past been energetically taking action under the provisions of the Sanitary 
Act in respect of tenement houses, may be fairly taken as presumptive proof of 
supineness on the part of many of the metropoUtan local authorities in sanitary 
matters, at all events as regards parishes which contain large numbers of such 
houses as would come under the Act. Tlie proportion of inspectoral staff which is 
considered adequate to the population in various parts of the metropolis may also be 
taken as evidence of similar laxity of administration on the part of some of the 
local authorities. In Islington there is one inspector to 56,000 inhabitants ; in 
St. Pancras, one to 59,000 ; in Greenwich, one to 66,000 ; in Bermondsey, one to 
86,000 ; and in Mile End, one to 105,000. Clerkenwell, with a population of 69,000, 
employs the services of two sanitary inspectors, with an assistant, who is, however, also 
sexton and coroner’s officer ; it cannot, riierefore, be considered as an extreme instonce 
of inactivity in this respect. Standing, as it does, half way between the least 
inspected of the districts cited, and the case of St. James’s, Westminster, whicli 
has one inspector to every 9,000 population, it will not be unfair to examine 
shortly the constitution of the vestry of that parish as one of the local authorities 
which have the sanitary condition of London in their keeping. This vestry consists 
of 72 members, of whom the average attendance is stated by Mr. Paget, the vestry 
clerk, to be from 26 to 30. There are on the vestry 1.3 or 14 persons who are inte- 
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rested in bad or doubtful property, and they include sevei’al oi; the middlemen already I’agct, 
referred to. There ai’C, moreoYer, 10 publicans on the vestry, who, with the exception ^7, 529-556, 
of one or two, have iu this parish the reputation of working with the ]mrty who trade }? 627 
in insanitary property, and accordingly this party commands a working majority on p.!.* 
the vestry. 'J’aking <,bo house ftirmevs alone, it is found, from Mr. Paget’s evidence, 17 ^ 24 . 
that they preponderate in very undue proportion on the most important committees Jeuninga, 
of tlio vestry. On the works committee there are 10 out of the 14i house farmers 2968. 
referred to, on the assessment committee seven out of tlie 14 appear. Euoiigh lias 
been said about the condition oP tlic dwellings of the poor in this parish. It will 
suffice, thcrefovc, to mention that ^vhcll the sanitary committee of the vestry (which 
was greatly influom;ed by its active chairman, whoso zeal is said to have eau.sed his l*«eof., 
subsequent dismissal from it} recommended the onforcoment of tlic tenement provisions 17,490. 
of the Sanitiiry Act, the opposition of the vestry was sufficiently strong to indcii- 'Tennings, 
nitely i)ostpone the conaidoratiuu of the recommendations. It is not surprising to 
find tliat, the sanitary inspcctois whose tenure of office and salaiy is subject to 
such a body should show indisposition to activity. The state of the homes of tlic 
working classes in GlcrkeinveU, the overcrowding and other evils which act and re-act ssas. ’ 
on ono another must be attributed in a large measure to the default of the Muvphy, 
rcs])onsible local authority. Clei’konwell docs not stand alouo ; from vaviou.s parts 
of London the same complaints arc heard of' insanitaiy property being owned by 
members of the vestries and district boards, and of sanitary inspection being ineffi- Sims' 5628, 
cicntly done, because many of the persons whose duty it ia to sec that a bettor state 577i! 
of things sliould exist ai*e tliose who arc interested iu keeping things as they arc. vwh ”''' 

In the provincial towns the conditions of existence among the working classes p ' 
differ in many respects from those which arc found in the metropolis. And ono may 
go further and say that each ccnti’e of population or district has local reasons for 'iiik Pko- 
thc state of thiiigs found there. It was pointed out, for instauce, that in Birmingham vincics. 
the overcrowding was rather of houses upon small ai’oas than of individuals in houses. 

It has been mentioned that the disproportion between rent and wages is not so large 
in the provincial towns as in London, but poverty is an important cause of the 
miserable condition of the homes of the working classes in them also. At Bristol Bnrncit, 
the bulk of the people are said not to be able to alTord to pay at the outside more 7H9, 7121 . 
than Is. 3d. a wcclc i’or their habitations. In that city it was stated in evidence that Mixdiver, 
wages arc low and pauperism is •widespread. The demand for unskilled labour ia 
decreasing, and another cause of the poverty here is said to bo the wealthy cliaritios 7172 '“^^ 
of tlie city which attract the people thither. At Newcastle there has lately been price 7401 - 
great depression in the shipping and othcj’ trades, and thousands of men have been 33 . 
thrown out of work, with the consequence of the heads of families having little to 
spend in procuring accommodation. In all commercial centres this must always he 
looked for from time to time as a cause of overcrowding aud general misery in the 
dwcUings of the poor. Thei-e ar-e, however, localities iu wliicli the greatest evils iu 
respect of ovei'crowding arc found accompanying the greatest prosperity. In small Angove, 
towns like Camborne, where the occupation of houses vaiics witJi the productiveness 8231 . 
of tlie mines, thci-c is great indisposition to lay out money on buildings which run a 
risk of usually standing empty, but these difficulties are aggravated by conditions 
imposed by landowners before they -will part with their land for building purposes. 

The compulsion to live close to work is not such a difficulty in provincial towns as 
it is in the metropolis. With the exception of Liverpool, the towns ai'e not of such 
a size that the workmen are forced to live at an excessive distance from their work, 
though instances were given from Cornwall, where miners could not find houses nearer vi\-ian, 7922 . 
than 10 miles from their occupation. Moreover, the very large class of persons not 
iu continuous employment who select the middle of Loudon because they are- obliged 
to live at a centre accessible from all possible quai'ters whence work may come are 
not found to so considerable an extent even in the greatest Tprovincial cities. In 
Newcastle the centre of the city is indeed overcrowded by a population which largely 
labours iu the suburbs, and which would be more conveniently housed iu the neigh- 
bourhood of the shipbuilding yards and docks outside. Evidence was certainly forth- 
coming that it was desirable that workmen in large provincial towns should live near Barnett, 
their work, but seeing that the importance of it was advanced on the ground that a 7027. 
lahouring man ought to be able to get home to his dinner, the necessity does not seem ' 
to exist in the same degree as in the metroj^olis. 

Demolitions are a fruitful cause of evil in the provinces, but not to the extent 
described in London, the reason chiefly being that in tlie largest towns labour, building, 
and ground, especially the latter, are much ' cheaper than in the metropolis. The 
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clearances ia Biistol for the erection of model lodging houses hare increased the over- 
crowding in the old central part of tho city, and the demolitions for street improve- 
ments have had the same effect in Newcastle. Middlemen are found to some extent 
in Bristol. They neglect the condition of the houses in their hands, but they do not 
seem to have raised the rents yery much, and the system as it exists in London 
cannot be said to be widely established in the provinces. 



Although the circumstances which led to tbc issuing of this Commission by Your 
Majesty Imd especial reference to the condition of the dwellings of the working classes 
in great centres of population, it was felt that the inquiry would be an incomplete one 
if it disregarded the agricultural districts. Your Majesty’s Commissioners, while 
recognising the necessity of extending their inquiry into the housing of the rural 
working classes, could not fail to acknowledge the large amount of information on 
this branch of the subject contained in the evidence taken before and the reports made 
by the Commissioners and Assistant Commissioners appointed by Your Majesty in 
1867 to inquire into the employment of children, young persons, and women in 
agiiculfcure, and in 1879 into the condition of the agricultural interest. These reports 
and the evidence taken before both Commissions were therefore considered to be in 
evidence before Your Majesty’s Commissioners. 

At the conclusion of their inquiry into working class dwellings in urban centres 
of population Your Majesty’s Commissioners commenced their rural investigation by 
first calling a number of persons who represented the interests of the agricultural 
labourers in different counties. These witnesses gave evidence as to Essex, Kent, 
Sussex, ‘Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, and Somerset. Evidence was subsequently given by 
representatives of landowners, by farmei-s, and by clergymen and medical men wlio 
liave devoted attention to the subject. Their evidence referred not only to the above* 
mentioned counties, but also to Norfolk, Durham, Oornw'all, Buckinghamshire, 
Cheshire, Worcestershire, and other counties. 

The remarkable variety of opinions expressed by different witnesses as to the 
condition in which labourers’ cottages are at present found shows that the greatest 
diversity of condition exists, and that after certain local peculiarities are disposed of 
no general statements can be made as to one county being notorious for tho bad 
housing of tlie labouring classes, and another equally remarkable for its superior 
accommodation. The evidence about to be quoted shows that while evils are found 
throughout the agricultural districts, there are no counties, the condition of which 
was investigated by Your Majesty’s Commissioners, in which some improvement has 
not taken place. 

To commence with instences of the defective housing of the rural working classes. 
Mr. Selby, an agent of the Agricultural Labourers’ Union, and formerly a labourer 
himself, testified to the condition of certain parts of Wiltshire, to which he had paid 
special attention. In one village he described several cottages in which the structural 
defects were considerable. The bedrooms in one case were not high enough to stand 
up in, and in another case two small bedrooms, each of which was entirely filled by 
the bed, were occupied by a man and his wife and seven children, from 16 years of 
age downwards. In another there was a case of a widow and her family of six, the 
eldest son being 26, sleeping in one bedroom. At a third, a labourer and his daughter, 
with her husband and six children, all slept in one bedroom, not more than 14s feet 
square, the sloping roof at the highest point being about 7 feet from the ground ; 
but in that ease there appeared to be a downstairs room not used for sleeping 
pm*poses. In the rural districts there is less plea of absolute necessity for over- 
crowding in sleeping rooms than in the metropolis, that is to say, the single room 
system, as it is found in the metropolis, has no existence in agricultural villages. 
Single room cottages — ^those containing only one room for all purposes — are found in 
rai*e cases ; as a rule, the most miserably housed families in the rural districts have 
another room in addition to the sleeping chamber, and it is from habit or from the 
nature of the room that they do not nl^se the living apartment for the purposes of 
sleeping. Two roomed houses in some localities in this and in other counties are very 
common, and it is in them that the worst overcrowding exists. Tlie structural and 
sanitary condition of some of the cottages in Wiltshire was described to be very bad. 
At another village they were found to be falling to pieces from neglect ; in some cases 
the hare thatch being visible upstairs and letting in the rain. 
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Mr. Samucjl Pike, anotlior agent of tlio Union gave ovidcucc as to Dorset and parts 
of the adjacent counties. He described tlic sanitary condition of cottages as very Pike, 
defective ; some liave no staii-s but a ladder by -whioli to walk up to the upper rooms, 14,523. 
and no stone or board on the floors, only tlio earth, or perhaps worn-away concrete. 

In this (listritd ^fr. Pike said that the cottages of the labourci's chiefly contained one 
small room downstali-s and two upstairs, and that there was under these conditions 
overcrowding of the kind descriliod. There was a case of 11 pereons, two parents 
and nine children, including a boy of 19 and a gii‘1 of 15, occupying two small rooms. 

Similar ovidonco ua.s given fi-om the neighbouring county of Somerset. Iii the West 
of England (undence, some of the bad instances ought technically to he cited in the Mltclidl, 
urban divi.sion of the llcport. Wiveliscombc, for instance, -where the Golden H ill 15,46”. ’ 
district contains Rome houses -which arc lot, but -which ought not to ho inhahited, 
is in reality a village, but it is under the jurisdiction of an urban sanitary authority. 

Mr. AUVed Simmons, the secretary of the Kent and Sussex Labourers’ Union, spoke SimmoiLo, 
of the imiirovcinent that had taken place in some portions of his district in the cottage 14 , 609 . 
accommodation, hut described the sanitary condition as very bad indeed. 

Mr. Geevgo Ball, tbc agent of tlie Labourers’ Union in Essex, said that generally Ball, 15, n5. 
speaking tlie cottage ac«;ommodation in th(j rural districts of that comity was, to quote Ball, I5,iirt. 
liis words, “Tcry sad indeed,” at one village visited by him one bedroom was the rule. Ball, 15,189, 
In another, wliich he described as the worst village in Essex, he found the cottages 15,B)3, &c. 
both badly constructed and in bad repair, few of them having rooms move than 6 or 
7 -feet high, and there were numerous instances of overcrowding. 

The Ilev. C. "W. Stubbs described the condition of the labourers’ cottages in certain Stubbs, 
“open” villages in Buokinghaiushirc. His late parish of Granhorougli contained i<5,ooi, 
about 50 cottages ; of these only one had moi’e than two bedrooms, and 17 had only 
one bedroom, and he described the “ -wattle and dab ” huts in which the poor arc most 
frequently housed in that county. Theso have usually a iean-to at the end of the 
cottage in which the people store their things, and in one corner of wliich there is an 
open privy draining into the nearest ditch. 

In conti’ast to the foregoing may be cited instances in which great improvements 
liavc been carried out, -with the result of the cottagers being housed in comfort and 
under sanitary conditions. 

Mr. Edmund Beck described the dilferent state of things which is now found 15 777 
on an estate in Norfolk compared with tliat whieh the owner had to deal witli on ’ 
taking possession. Tho previous owners were non-resident excepting in the shooting 
season, and tlie cottages were of the most miserable land, containing in many eases 
but one bedroom. Every old cottage has been removed and replaced by a ncu' one, 
or old ones have been repaired and inado comfortable. Practically 70 now cottages 
have thus been constructed, all of which have three bedrooms and two living rooms. 

Tho improvements have been carried out in this instance -without extravagance ; but 
to quote Mr. Beck’s words “ they are not let with any idea of repayment in the Beck, 1.5,807. 
“ shape of interest on the outlay, but rather with reference to the advantage they 
“ confer 011 the rest of the estate.” 

The remarkable improvements effected by Lord Tollcmaehe on his Ohe-sbir© estate.s Impcy, 
were also mentioned. Wlicn his lordship &st succeeded to tho property the cottages 14,927. 
were in a tumbledown condition. He has built 300 labourers’ cottages, usually in 
pairs, including the small farm buildings, which are part of his system. Each cottage ^ ’ 
has three bedrooms, and has on the average three acres of pasture land attached to it, 
and the improvements arc resulting in the production of a most satisfactory class of 
labourers, and Lord Tollcmaehe considers tho experiment a successful investment, 
looking to the interests of the estate generally. Tho cottages on the Earl of Tambull, 
Shaftesbury’s estate were described, as might be expected, as being in excellent 
condition ; and on tho Eail of Pembroke’s property in Wiltsliiro the cottage accommo- 15999 ^’ 
dation was said to be almost excessive. 

The instances of good and bad dwelling accommodation for the labourers in tlio 
rural districts might ho multiplied from the evidence, but enough has been said to 
show that the statement made at the commencement of tho quotations is correct, 
that there is great diversity in tho condition of the labourers’ dwellings throughout 
the country. If tho evidence were not at hand to refer to the manner in wliicli the 
instances have been cited might be misleading, as it might appear that all the good 
cottages were found on large estates, in the hands of rich owners, and all the bad 
ones on properties which are not of sufficient size and importance to mention by 
name. It has been thought better not to quote names in instancing the evil circum. 
stances amid which some of the village populations live ; but wliile many landowncm 
liave sbo-wn considerable interest in the work of the better housing of their poorest 

o 11619. j; 
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tenauts, it canuot be denied tliat there are cases in which the condition described can 
be traced to tlie neglect of the freeholder. 

Although the wages of the agricultural labourer arc still Tory low it is doubtful 
-whether the same disproportion between rent and wages is found iu the rural districts 
as in the great tomis, especially tho metropolis. 

Your Majesty’s Commissioners did not attempt to take an exhaustive view ol the 
rates of wages which arc found throughout the agricultural districts, and llic pro- 
portion borne to them hy tho rent paid for labourers’ cottages, but it may be interests 
ing to quote a few figures given in evidence, not as an accurate representetion of the 
position of the agricultural labourers in this respect, but simply as a cqllectiqu of obser- 
vations on the subject gathered from witnesses of experience from various districts. 

Solby, 14 , 260 , In Wiltshire a very common rent seems to bo about Is. a week (but this must 
14,279, ’ ’ not be looked upon as a competition rent), while the averages of wages aro put at 

from 9s. to 13s. a week. The wages of a shepherd in the same county, who carus 16s. 

5. ^ l,as besides a cottage and garden, may ho considered 

17 , 347 . an exceptional instance. Shepherds, moreover, like carters and certain other servants, 
Bcacli, have to work for very long hours and also on Sundays. In Dorsetsliiro there was said 
17,845. to be no uniform rate. In one di.strict where tho wages are about 11s. the rent of 

Pike, 14,503. small cottages was said to be about Is. a month, that is to say, Is. M. a week. 

Ball, Jo, 300. In Essex tho agent to the Lahoni-crs’ Union stated that the wages of ordinary farm 

Ball, 15,184, labourers average 11«. a week, while tho rent of cottages he computes at about 

15,234. ’ ’ 1.9. 8d. week. In Norfolk Mr. Beck stated that tho standard wage was 1-ls. a week, 

but taking into consideration piecework tho average might be calculated as between 
Peck, IS, 782. 16s. and 17s. a week. The only quotations he gave as to rent were -with regard to 
cottages with portions of garden ground, which will be mentioned hereafter, Imt the 
Scaitli, citation of the rents of which w'ould here he misleading. In Durham Mr. Scarth gave 

16,299. evidence as to the Duke of Cleveland’s estate alone. He stated that upon it agri- 

cultural labourers wore hired by the year at fi’om l7s. to 20s. a week with cottage 
and garden rent free and other allowances ; and he added that the wages of agricultural 
Scartli, labourers are lugh throughout Durham. And again spieaking from his oxpci’icnoc 

iG..lfK5. of the Duke of Cleveland’s property, he stated that the wages of an ordinary agricul- 

tural labourer in Shropshire in money and kind are equal to 1/. Os. Sfh per v'cek. 
Iluwks, Mr. Hawke, a Cornish farmer, said that the wages of agricultural labourers in East 

16,478. Cornwall average 14s. to 16s. a week ; his quotations as to rent were so varied that they 

would not be of great value in estimating even a rough ratio between rent and wages. 

The foregoing quotations, as has been said, may possess considerable interest, but 
they cannot be looked upon as a basis for accurate calculations. To attempt a com- 
plete view of tlic iragcs in the agricultural districts would necessitate that the ground 
should be gone over again, to w'bicU years of labour were devoted by Tour Majesty’s 
two previous Commissions ah’eady mentioned. 

Tmnbuii, In the former portion of this Report the difficulty of striking an average of -wages 
!6,i87. among the workpeople in towns was mentioned; this applies also to the rural labourers, 
and there is one especial cause of difficulty in casting a definite ratio between rent and 
wages in their case by reason of tlie additions which are made to the latter, and tho 
reductions which take place in the former, in the way of perquisites and allowances. 
In this respect the situation of the agricultural labourer with regard to his dwelling 
is often entirely dissimilar to the position of an inhabitant of the poor quarters in great 
towns. In the case of the latter the rent which he has to pay, and the wages iir 
receipt of wliich he is, are quite distinct, but in the rural districts the two are often 
so mixed up that it is impossible to gauge the poverty of the labourers by attempting 
any estimate of the ratio between rent and wages. 

The occupation of a cottage is sometimes considered as part of a man’s w^eekly 
wages. This is the case where cottages are let with tho farms and sublet by the 
farmers. This, in the opinion of the men themselves, is said to be one of the greatest 
Pike, 14,536. grievances that they have to suffer from. They are engaged at so much a week and 
the cottage, and the hardship is stated to he that as it is reckoned part of their wages 
they are hable to he, and sometimes are, turned out at a week’s notice. There is 
evidence from different parts of England that there is more dissatisfaction among 
Selby,i4,239. the labourers with regard to this part of the cottage question than about anything 
else ; the insecurity of the tenure is felt more severely even than the misery of the 
accommodation. 

Low wages in the opinion of many witnesses are one of the chief causes of the 
unsatisfactory manner iu which large numbers of the agricultural labourers are housed. 
Simmon?, weight of evidence goes to show that wages have improved within the experience 

14,689. of witnesses; one witness with great detail contested tho position of the Duke of 
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Biclimuud’s Commission in 1880 flint ilio comlitioa u£ tlio ui’Tiiuiltunil luljoiii-ei- was 14542 
ultoji'otiicr improved nud more prosperous. He quoted some iiimnal retains made in ’ ’ • 

1839 to show tliat at flint time wa^os n-ero 2s. and 2s. M. per day in Kent, while now 
the rate was very nearly the same the labourers’ expenses being Infinitely greater. 

This was the coiitcution of tlio agent ot the union in Kent. Their agent in Dorset 

declines to go as tar as the lleport ol’ the Iloyal Commission, but gives it as his opinion 

that the agricultural lahourer is in a better position than he was some years ago. The 

view of the agent to llis Koyal lliglmess the Prince of AValcs, Mr. Beck, whose life lJi’ck,l.>, 780 . 

has been spent among lahourers in the East of England is, that the labourer is better 

oir as regards w’agos and is botlor lioused tlian lie ivas 50 years ago. The llcv. C. AV, 

Stubbs says that in Buckingliainsliiro within a shorter period, namely, the last 10 siuWis, 
ycai’s, wages have very mueh iucrea-sed, a fact ndiich he ascribes to the action of the 
Labourers’ Union, and also to the cnfranchisennmt of the labourers in a large portion 
of the comity, by tho efVcct of the Iteform Act of lS(i7 in the case f)F boroughs witli 
large rural districts attached to them. 

It seems clear that in hardly any case do the ivagcs of agricultural labourers permit 
them to pay such a rent a.s would enable a builder to ])rovido suihihlo accommodation 
at a remunerative rate of interest, hut according to cvidcnco given before tho Oommis- uawkt- 
sion, tho addition of plots of land to tho coUages would go far to remove the difficulty. i(),7oh.’ 

Tiic particular diiliculty that attaches to an investigation of the housing of the 
working classes in rural districts is to avoid being drawn into an examination of cognate 
subjects, which, though of tho highest importance, arc beyond the scope of the present 
iiiquii’y. It is not easy to elicit evidence on the condition of {igricultui-al labourers’ 
cottages wdthont obtaining information and opinions upon the causes uliich determine 
tho rate of wages, or the relations of the labourer to tho land, but, however intornstiiig 
it may he to consider questions like these, such considerations are only incidental to 
the present inquiry, and tho temptation to discuss them at length must he avoided. 

Your Majesty’s Comniissiouers have found it imjiossible to oxamiue at length 
matters of tho greatest interest su<;li as tho foregoing, which liavc been touched u^ioii 
in evidence before them, and this brief recapitulation of facts does not deal ivith all 
the points of importance to which, their attention has been (h’awn. Several of the 
most important arc so closely coimectcd u’ith remedies wdiich may Ijc recommended 
for tho improvement of the housing of the working classes in tho agricultural districts 
that all mention of them has been reserved for the portion of the iteport to w'hich 
Your Majesty’s Commissioners now proceed to turn their attention. 



The provisions of the Sanitaiy Act of 1866, and especially of section 35, have already REMEDIES 
been referred to in the review of existing legislation at the commencement of this report. 

Section 35 of the Sanitaiy Act empowered the Secretaj*y of State on application, D^xioNS 
“ by notice to be published in the London Gazette, to declai'c the following enactment General 
** to be in forco.” The enactment authorises the local authority to make regulations adoption of 
for the following matters : — '* (1. ) Por fixing tho number of persons who may occupy tyebws 
“ a house, or part of a house which is let in lodgings or occupied by members of more ‘‘f 
“ than one family. (2.) Eor the registration of houses thus let or occupied in 5s66'!^ 

“ lodgings. (3.) Por the inspection of such houses, and tho keeping the same in a 
“ cleanly and wholesome state. (4.) Por enforcing therein the provision of privy 
“ accommodation, and other appliances and means of cleanhness in proportion to the 
“ number of lodgings and occupiers, and the cleansing and ventilation of the common 
“ passages and. staircases. (6.) For tho cleansing and linie-whiting at stated times of 
“ such premises.” It also cmpow'ci'S tho authority to impose a penalty not exceeding 
40s. for each offence, with an additional penalty of not exceeding 20s. for every day 
during which a default continues. The Sanitary Law Amendment Act, 1874, autho- 
rises the local authorities to make regulations as to the following further matters, 
viz. : ventilation of rooms, paving and drainage of premises, the sepai’ation of the 
sexes, and the notices to be given and precautions to be taken in case of the outbreak 
of any dangerously infectious or contagious disease. 

It will be remembered that the powers of the Secretary of State with regard to 
this matter have been transferred to the Local Government Board. Since 1874 the 
Local Government Board might have put this enactment in force at any time without Owon, 2 S 8 . 

E 2 
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application, but the mere putting in force of the enactment would he of no avail 
'unless the authority were both willing to make regulations and when made to enforce 
them. Of the 38 districts dividing the metropolis outside the city bouudaries, Avhioh 
liave already been described, there were 22 in which the enactment liad liecn put in 
force before December 1883, and in 13 of these districts regulations had been made, 
and by the action tlien taken by the Local Grovemment Board the jn’ovisions wei-o put 
Owen, 280- in force iu tlic remaining 16 districts. In reply to a circular letter of the Local 
^8. Government Board, asking what action had been taken with reference to the enforce- 

ment of regulations, it was found that two authorities, Chelsea and Hackney, had 
been specially active, but that comparatively little had been done by others. As 
regards the other districts, it seemed that in some cases the authority had almost 
Piiget, forgotten that they had the. powers. One vostry clerk said in his evidence that ho 
17,483, jjjg YQstry “had never turned their attention to the Act.” Even "where the 

authorities have bad their memories refreshed by energetic officers of health the 
result has been often the same. Mr. Murphy, for instance, several times rccom- 
1606-7. mended the vostry of the parish which he served to put the tenements provision in 
force and to adopt byelaws, but in vain. After the Local Government Board had 
Owen, 289. declared the enactment to be iu force throughout the metropolis, lapse of memory 
could not be pleaded, as they also supplied the vestries and district boards which had 
not already made regulations wdth a series of suggestions for regulations. Not oven 
this has been sufficient to produce action on the part of some of the authorities. In 
Jennings, one parish alveadjr mentioned the question was referred to the sanitary committee, 

2944. which considered m detail the suggested regulations and adopted a report very much 

in harmony Avith the suggestions. But the vestry has indefinitely postponed the report 
of the committee, and has deposed the chairman of the committee. 
i7,7o9. -g t]^0refore evident that the 35th section of the Sanitary Act, which contains a 

remedy for some of the evhs which have been described, is likely to remain a dead 
letter in many districts of tlie Metropolis until some improved means be devised for 
putting it into action. It is right to mention the work that has been done under the 
Chelsea. ^ districts of the Metropolis already referred to — Chelsea and Hackney. The 
Ssiwaj, parish of Chelsea contains between 11,000 and 12,000 houses of varied description, and 
probably no other area in London is more representative of all classes of habitations. 
The vestry of Chelsea made application to the Scorotary of State in 1866 as soon 
a« the power to make the regulations was first given by statute. Dr. Barclay, tlio 
Medical Officer, was very active in carrying out the regulations from tlic time of 
their adoption to that of liis death in 1884, file registration prescribed being accom- 
jilished in great detail. Since the original registration was made, u'henevor it has 
come to the knowledge of the medical officer that a house occupied by members of 
more than one family requked especial care, it has been added to the register, a special 
inspector being employed for exclusive service under the Act. Tlicro are now 1,700 
houses so registered, of all sizes from two-roomed cottages to large houses formerly 
occupied by the wealthier classes. Tlie work of one year has included the cleaning of 
300 houses, the improvement of 129 water-suppHes, and of 14G drainage arran<»'cments, 
as well as a number of instances of preventing the evils of ovcr-crowdin^ and of 
sleeping in cellars, and of the occupation of sleeping rooms by more than two adulls 
Salway, of different sexes. The consequence of all this energy on the part of the local authority 
ig tliQ wliole of Chelsea there is practically no overcrowding. 

Hacksky. Hackney is a district of a different chai-aoter from Chelsea. Only a small proportion 
of its inhabitants are of the wealthiei’ classes; its area is occupied entirely by the 
Tripe, 9488. middle and lower classes. The Hackney District Board in September 1866, soon after 
the passing of the Sanitary Act, applied to the Secretary of State for the confirmation 
of draft regulations, and when this was obtained two special inspectors were appointed 
to measure the rooms in streets where houses were chiefly occupied by members of 
more than one family. The services of these inspectors were continued until 4,600 
■ houses were inspected under the personal supervision of the medical officer. The work 
appears to have been of a thorough character ; the measurement of each room was 
entered in a hook, and the number of persons who might legally occupy each room 
was fixed ; notice.s were served upon the owners or pereons letting the house, requirino- 
.490-97. them to limit the number of lodgers and to cleanse the houses, and the number (fl‘ 
notices served in 1867-68 was nearly 3,000. The work is said to have been so well 
done that, without any care being relaxed, the numbers dropped from nearly 1,300 
in 1870 to 68 in 1873. Since that time the annual number scorns to have been on 
the avciage about 150, and most of them are served upon new houses or re-served after 
change of ownership. It is now usually sufficient to send an offending owner a copy 
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of the rosulations, and tell him it mil be better for bun to submit to them than 
to be put iiiuh!!’ tlie mov(5 costly Nuisances Uemoval Acts, and the threat has the 
desired effect. The groat, advantagcj of Imving regulations in force is said to bo that 
it is not necessary under them to conTince a magistrate that what is complained of Tripe, oso-i. 
is a nuLsanon in 3 u\‘ious to health (os dilforont magistrates fi'c<iuontly hold different 
views on this matter), and ])roccedings are taken simply for a breach of the regu- 
lations. The consequence of tlic ^vorlc liaving bcou taken in hand in Hackney syste- 
matically from tlic beginning is that out of GjOOO houses occupied among the poorer 
classes by menibors of more than one family over 5,000 are registered and ai'e under Tripe, 
insi)ectiou and visitation. 9516 - 20 . 

The foregoing shows udiat good woi’k can bo done with existing legislation by local 353 
authorities, provided tliey are -well dispos(5d. Given oiicrgotic medical officers and Murphy, 
surveyors, and intelligent and disinterested members of local boards to support them 1H2. 
in their .suggestions, and hall' the difficulty of the question is at once met. But, Shiptoc, 
on the other hand, a very different state of things has been described in ovidouco as 12,868. 
to some other local bodies in the metropolis. 500 

Tiio disadvantage of oacb of the several districts of tlic metropolis having a separate * 
saniftary system of its own -wa-s demonstrated incidentally by witnesses tlio tenour of 
whoso evidence slioirs that they are not the supporters of very sweeping changes. 

The medical officer of Hackney stated that one result of the enforcement of their Tripe, 9556. 
regulations u'as that persons who did not like to submit to them, or for whom 
there was no room Anthout overcrowding, had to leave the district and go to others 
whore the local authority allorved the people to live in whatever condition ttiey pleased. 

It will bo observed ivom what h.as already been stated that all that was necessai’y 
to be done to place t.hc local authorities in the metropolis in a position to make 
byelaws lias been done, and that it remains for the local authorities, where they 
are not already in force, to make such byelaws and to enforce them. 

Your Majesty’s Commissioners therefore recommend that the vestries and district 
boards which have not already made and enforced byelaws should proceed to do so, 
although it is not lilcely that in all cases such action will be taken until the people 
show a more active interest in tlie management of their local affairs. It is probable 
that other means might be found for enabling them to give greater effect to their 
views through their local representatives. 

The ease oi' sanitary authorities outside the metropolis is somewhat different. 

Sec. 90 of the Public TTealth Act of 1875 provides as follows: — General 

The Local Government Board may, if they think fit, by notice published in the adoptiou of 
“London Gazette,” declare the following enactment to bo in force mthin the district go 

or any part of the district of any local authority, and from and after the publication of tie Public 
of such notice such authority shall be empowered to make byelaw^s for the follow'ing Healtii Act, 
matters ; (that is to say,) 

(1.) Tor fixing, and from time to time varying, the number of persons who may 
occupy a house or a part of a house which is let in lodgings or occupied 
by members of more than one family, and for the separation of the sexes 
in a house so let or occupied : 

(2.) Bor the registration of houses so let or occupied : 

(3.) Bor the inspection of such houses : 

(4.) Bor cjiforcing drainage and the provision of privy accommodation for sueli 
houses, and for promoting cleanliness and ventilation in such houses : 

(5.) Bor the cleansing and lime-washing at stated times of the promises, and for the 
paving of the courts and courtyards thereof : 

(6.) Bor the giving of notices and the taking of precautions in case of any infectious 
disease. 



This section does not apply to common lodging-houses wdthin the provisions of this 
Act relating to common lodging-houses. 

In the Appendix will be found a letter addressed to the Corporation of Manchester, Manchks- 
showing how such byelaws may be effectively worked, and evidence was also given 
as to the adoption of the byelaws in other towns. At Leeds they were adopted in Leeds. 
1876, but in, this town the proportion of tenement bouses is remarkably small, Goldie, 9701 
only 1G2 having been on the register in 1883. This may be owing partly to the 9791. 
lai-geness of the area for building upon in this borough, which extends over 83 
square miles, partly on account of what was described as the opulence of the 9801 . 
working classes here, and partly because Leeds is evidently, lilie other provincial 
centres quoted, not a place where tenement houses are the customary dwellings of 
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the poor. The medical officer considers the possession ol: the powers a great ad vaut.age ; 
the regulations seem to he worked wit-h much energy, 1,235 visits of inspection, having 
been made in 1883, and the result of their worldng is sliowji by llie comparatively 
satisfEictoiy condition of the town. 

At Birmingham 210 houses are on the register, and the byelaws arc undergoing 
revision ; but the habit of the people hero again is to have separate houses. 

At Liverpool, where much work has bcou done, hut whore niucdi misery still exists, 
the old rules of tho Corporation are considered by Mr. Borwood better than the 
model byelaws. 

At Newcastle-on-Tyne, the condition of iv.liich has hcKUi desoi'ibecl, regulations 
were made under the older Act of 1SC6, but they have so coinpletely droppinl out of 
use, that the city eiigiueer had no knoudedgo of their existence. The Ooiporation, 
however, in Bebruary last, applied to the Local Government Board to put in forci) 
section 90 of the Public Health Act. 

At Bristol the medical officer of health stated that tho regulations adopted there 
were not generally enforced, but wore of great service by being bold iu lerroveni over 
the people concerned. They were threatened with registration if overcrowding were 
not abated, and the threat usually had the desii'cd eflcet. 

A.t Doncaster the uon-existenco of tenement houses has made it unnecessary to 
create regulations, and at Exeter the medical officer of hcaltli was not acquaiuteil 
with the provisions of the section. 

The conditions of life in various provincial towns dilibr as much from one anotluir 
as they do fi’om what is found in the metropolis, and therefore it -would not be 
safe to enforce any uniform set of regulations for them. It would, lio'wevor, be of 
advantage that the local authorities should be allowed to make such regulations, 
subject to approval, without any preliminary order of the Local Government Board. 
In some localities anything that savours of centralization is at once condemned 
without a trial. At Exeter, for instance, the medical officer explained bisimfamiliarity 
with the provisions of section 90 by -the dislike wliicli the Town Ccuineil have for 
anything that lirings tinsm into connexion with the central aiitliority. In larger 
centres of population this objection inds stronger expression, and though there is 
much room for reform of local government in the country outside the municipalities, 
yet the administrative bodies, generally speaking, seem to be sufficiently responsive 
to public feeling to prescribe regulations for themselves, subject to the confirmation 
which has always been considered necessary where local authorities have boon 
entrusted -with the power of making regulations the non-observance of •wliieli would 
be a punishable offence. 

Your Majesty’s Commissioners therefore recommend that in all urban sanitary 
districts the local authorities should be empowered to make byelaws, as providal in 
section 90 of the Public Health Act of 1876, without any previous action on the part 
of the Local Government Board. 

The recapitulation of- existing legislation at the commencement of the report shows 
that if efforts have been made in Parliament to improve the dwellings of the poor, 
the result has been to make Itnowledge as to the remedies for the evils attainable 
only by a very difficult and elaborate study. The Local Government 'Board recognised 
- the almost justifiable ignorance of the powers given by the law, A^'■hen at the end 
of 1883 they issued tho circulars and digests of statutes already referred to, bat the 
bulkiness of these papers is in itself a proof that the form in which the laws at 
present exist makes a mastery of their provisions a heavy task oven for a lawyer 
or a specialist. When it is considered in whose hands the administration of the la-n', 
under the most favourable circumstances, ].iiust rest, it is too much to expect that 
medical officers, however zealous, and clerks to local bodie.s, however active, should bo 
competent to be ready at all times vdth accurate advice on the points continually 
arising. Such questions are founded on legislation spread over a period of more than 
30 years, are often of a litigious character, and always involve personal and pecuniary 
interests. 

The difficulty is especially felt in the metropolis, and it- is needless to go over again 
even the headings of the various sanitary laws that have reference to London. It 
will be sufficient to quote one or two extracts from testimony given on the question. 

_ The medical officer of St. Pancras in his evidence already quoted to the effect that 
his vestry had decliued to adopt the tenements provisions of the Sanitary Act, enlarged 
upon the disadvantages which attached to the procedure under other statutes, 
whereby alternative remedies may be sought. The procedure under the Nuisances 
Bemoval Act he described as “tedious,” the procedure being very prolonged before a 
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nuisauco can \)g abated, and with regard to Mr. Torrens’s Acts, he stated that his 
local authority was one oC those which had found difficulties in their working, from 
the Pcai’ of being con\})ellod to purchase property concerning which they wished to 
make an ord(‘r on the owners to repair. Iii the opmioii of this witness the 
Metropolis Local Atanageiueut Act was tlic c^isicst and most satisfactory to work. 

The medical officer of Bermondsey, Avith reference to the circidar to vestries on 
areas reported unhealthy l>y medical officci’s, said, that his vestry preferred to take Dixon, 46i8. 
proceedings under the Nuisances Removal Act, and he pointed out the difficulty of 
dealing Avith imhcalthy areas under Mr. T'ovrens’s Acts when they wore owned by 
different individuals and not by one freeholder. Ho said that delay is in a measure 
OAA’ing to the complexity of the law. 

From tiio AA'holc of the oAudence quotations might be made to show that various 
Avitncsscs, often of high authority, have thus a particuhir leaning to this or that 
series of statutes, and Avhen this is found to bo the case with persona who have had 
especial opportunities of studying the Iuaa', it is not surprising that local authorities, 

Avlio sometimes have strong motives for inaction, should plead their want of know- 
ledge as an excuse for not putting in force the poAvers that they possess. If all the 
enactments bearing on the subject Avcrc consolidated, it would not be possible for a 
rcspon-siblc official to come forward, and state that a “ vestry had never turned their 
“ attention to the 35th section of the Sanitary Act. Of course it was among the Acts 
“ in the office, but they had never turned their attention to it, and consequently had 
“ never considered the effect of a jiartioular clause.” There is also the evidence of the 
agent AAdio represents larger leasehold estates than any other in London, the agent 
to the TVestmiuster and Northampton property. He is a solicitor of great experience, 
and speaking of the necessity of the consolidation of these laws, he say.s “from rcad- 
“ ing them, it is difficult for people wlxo are not laAvyers and Avho have to administer Boocllo, 90.'^- 
“ these Acts to understand them fully. They are almost as complicated as the Church 
“ Building Acts, which nobody has as yet understood.” 

Your Majesty’s Commissioners would therefore recommend the consolidation of the 
sanitaiy laAvs as regards the metropolis. 

If such a consolidation were to be undertaken, the opportunity should be taken of 
making certain amendments. 

Two points have been especially mentioned. The first recommendation is a provision MoRTVAntp.>‘. 
for the gcneiul erection of niortuai’ies. In that portion of the report, which deals 
Avith the existing evils, it was mentioned that one of the incidents of the single-room 
system Avas that in the ease of a death the body remains until the fimcral in the 
room Avhere tho family live, and in that interval the meals and sleeping and all 
the ordinary acts of life go on exactly as usual. Burials, moreover, are often delayed 
among tho poorer classes much longer than is customary in wealthier ranks of society. 

Even Avhere death has occurred from ordinary sickness or accident the effect must be 
most injurious to tho persons who live, perhaps for a week or ten days, in a crowded 
room Avitlr a corpse ; but in the ease of death from contagious disease tho result must 
he a source of danger to the whole community. Mr. Edwin Chadwick testified to the 
frequency of this occurrence, and. Your Majesty’s Commissioners do not hesitate to ‘ ’ ' 

follow him in his recommendation that mortuaries to a large extent should be pm- 
vided throughout the metropolis and elsewhere, and that in the event of a death from 
infectious disease the body should forthwith be removed to one, in cases where it 
would otherwise be retained in a room used as a dwelling by others. Your Majesty’s 
Commissioners consider that it is desirable chat in any case where the body lies in. a 
room which is used by other persons it should in the same manner be removed ; but 
they feel that there would be the greatest difficulty in carrying out an absolute rule 
in such cases which woidd interfere with the habits and the feelings of the people. 

The second point relates to cellar dwellings, the existence of which has already been Cellab- 
fully described and the law explained. Tho provisions of s. 103 of the Meti'opolis 
Management Act of 1865 (and also of s. 72 of the Public Health Act of 1876, with 
reference to the provinces) were recited, but e-vidence was forthcoming that there 
Avore cases of cellars inhabited both in London and the provincial towns which 
were dark, damp, and unhealthy, and which could' not be condemned because they 
came within the limits prescribed by the law. In Wilmington Place, ClerkeuweU, 
to take one instance, there were said to be cellars totally unfit for human habitation, 
whore the walls are dripping with wet 10 months of the year, which the medical officer 
declines to condemn because they satisfy the requirements of the law, though, in the Compton, 
opinion of two unprofessional witnesses they fall short of them. Without citing 684. 
further instances, the mere recital of these legal requirements is sufficient to show 
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plainly that an apartmcEt may satisfy them all and yet he dcstvucfcivo to health, and 
totally unfit for habitation, and Tour Majesty’s Commissionoi's would recommend that 
the provisions of the Acts quoted on p. 12 of this report should be amended with a 
view to securing, in future buildings in the metropolis, greater height above the level 
of the street, and larger areas in h-ont of the windoivs of all inhabited rooms '\^•llich 
partake of the nature of cellar dwellings. 

By the section of the Metropolis Managcuuint Act rei’erred to, the duty oj’ dis- 
covering illegally inhabited cellars, and of reporting them, is tlirowii on th(‘. district 
Wilkiof, surveyors, acting under the Metropohtan Board of Works. It is shown in evidence 
11 , 000 . that these officials are not the proper persons to perform this duty, mid Your Majesty’s 
Commissioners would recommend tliat the duty should he placed in the hands of the 
inspectors of the local sanitary authority. 

Roildiro Your Majesty’s Commissioners have had under consideration the statutory pro- 
ByELiws. visions in force in the Metropolis with regard to t!ie height of buildings and the 
space about buildings for the purpose of securing a free circulation of air, and in 
the Appendix will he found a memorandum on this subject. Tlie principal regu- 
lations as totlie height of buildings are those in section Sr» of tlic Metropolis Manage- 
ment Amendment Act, 1802. Under that enactment no building (except a clnircli 
or chapel) exceeding in height the distance from its ext.ernal wall to the opposite side 
of the street may be ercsted in a new street of a less width than 50 feet without the 
consent of the Metropolitan Board of Works. But as these rules apply only to hnild- 
ings in new streets of a eertaiu width, and are subject to exceptions authorised by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, it cannot be considered that the matter is one for 
which elTeotual provision has been made. 

The Metropolitan Building (Amendment) Act, 1878 (ss. 6 and 7), has an indirect 
hearing on the subject ; it may be briefly described as an endeavour in the case of 
areas unoccupied by buildings within two years before tlic passing of tlic Act )to 
secure that, subject to the dispensing powers of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
external walls of buildings, or external fences or boundaries of forecourts, sliall be 
at a prescribed distance from the centre of the adjoining roEidway. No attempt has 
been made to control the height of buildings in the Metropolis in relation to the open 
space provided within the curtilage for securing free circulation of air. As to tliis 
open space the existing regulations cannot, in the opinion of Your Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners, be regarded as sufficient or satisfactory. In the Metropolitan Building Act, 
1866, there is a regulation (section 29) to the cflect that eveiy dwelling-house, 
unless all the rooms can be lighted and ventilated from an adjoining street or alley, 
must have in the rear or side an open space exclusively belonging thereto of the 
extent at least of 100 feet. This regulation, however, fails not only to secure 
increased space as an accompaniment of increased height, but also to provide for 
the distribution of the space laterally throughout; the width or depth of tlio build- 
ing, in such a manner as best to ensme the free circulation of air about the building. 

In the Metropolis Management and Building Acts (Amendment) Act, 1882, s. 14, 
tho less important element of frontage has been used in certain cases as a condition 
upon which the extent of open space to be provided is dependent. The enactment is, 
however, restricted to new dwelling-houses upon now sites, and it is obvious that in 
the crowded parts of London an enactment applicable to new buildings on new sites 
must bepmctically inoperative. Moreover, the section does not apply if the Metro- 
politan Board of Works otherwise permit. Buildings within the operation of the 
section must have directly attached to them, and in their rear, an open space ex- 
clusively belonging to tliem, and of an extent varying from a minimum of 150 square 
feet \vhere the frontage does not exceed 16 feet to a minimum of 450 square feet 
where the frontage exceeds 30 feet. This space, however, is not protected from 
obstruction by outbuildings op other structural hindrances to ventilation. As to 
the level of the ceiling of the gi’ound floor storey the space may be wholly covered. 

Upon the question of the amendments which, in relation to* height and open space, 
may be suggested as desirable and at the same time practicable, it may be remarked 
that, subject to the limitations wffiich would probably be found necessary to prevent 
undue sacrifice of property in individual cases or in particular areas, Your Majesty’s 
-Commissioners are prepared to recommend the following suggestions : — 

1 . That upon the lines of the existing enactmente in the Acts of 1862 and 1878 
rules of more general application be framed to control the height of buildings in 
relation to the open space wliich should be required to be provided in front of the 
buildings, either in the form of land exclusively belonging to each building and 
kept free from erections, or.in the form of an adjoining street. 
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2. Tliat in tlic rear of every new clwclling-liouse or other building [to be controlled 
by rules ordinarily applicable to dwelling-houses, and whether in old or in new streets, 
there be provided a proportionate extent of space exclusively belonging to tbe 
dwelling-house or building ; that this space ho free from erections from the ground 
level upwards ; that it extend laterally throughout the entire width of the dwelling- 
house or ])uilding ; that for tho distance across the space from the building to the 
boundary of adjoining premises a minimum be prescribed; and that this minimum 
increase with tho height of the dwelling-house or building. 

The evidence given before Your Majesty’s Commisslouers points to a need for Santtaet 
improvement in the system of inspection of the dwellings of the poor, and most 
of tbe witnesses examined attach considerable importance to large poAvers of iusxjection 
as a remedy for many evils : not only witnesses Avbo may have an official .loaning to 
the system, hut independent persons whose knowledge of the subject is derived from Owen, 294 . 
voluntary work. Tbe high authority of Miss Octavia Hill is, it is true, rather against Cobdon, 
than for increased inspection; she would prefer to see the owners stimulated to greater 
activity. With reference to overoroAvding, however, she states that there liave been ’ 
moments when she'should have been glad of tho pOAver to scud a peraon in to inspect, 
but she thinks that inspection should be in the hands of a municipal aAithority. Hill, 9J74. 

Inspection to be effectual must be x>erformed 1iy au adequate staff Avho have kuoAv- 
ledge of the Avork in which they are engaged. 

At present, making all allowance for the difference of character of various parts 
of tbe metropolis, tbe pro^iortion of insj)ector8 to the population shows cither that 
some districts of London are greatly over-inspected, or that in othera inspection 
exists only in name. The districts in Avhich the staff is largest are St. James’s, 
‘Westminster, and St. Giles, which have an inspector to each 9,U00 of the population, 
hut this is most exceptional, for in Islington and St. Pancras tho proportion is as Oweu, 263. 
has been already shown only one to nearly 00,000 ; in Green Avich, one to 66,000 ; in 
Bermondsey, one to 86,000 ; and in Mile End, one to 105,000. 

Much evidence was given from various parts of London Avhich proved both the Mnrphj-, 
absence of adequate inspection and of suffi.oieut activity in the inspectors. The per- 
f iinctory method of certain sanitary inspectors Avas described, and it is evident that pn^et,’ 
Avhere Avork is performed according to the custom of certain districts of the metropolis 17,685, 
it really does not matter whether the staff of inspectors bo large or small. 

Activity alone, when procured, will not be sufficient. It is necessary that trained 
men should be selected wlio have some knoAvledgo of samtation and of building 
construction. Mr. OAven, the Secretary to tbe Local Government Board, said that Owen.sio. 
it Avould be an advantage if sanitary inspectors were required to obtain some certificate 
of fitness after examination by an autborised body. Mi*. Cubitt Nichols, tbe adviser Nichols, 
of the Home Office on Artizans’ DwelliiAgs Schemes, thinks that all inspectors ought 9261. 
to he acquainted Avith building construotion, and that even disciplined men of good 
character like old soldiers, w'lio are sometimes employed, are of no use unless they have 
served in the Royal Engineers. In this opinion he is supported by Mr. Edwin Chad- Chadwick, 
wick, who also agrees with Mr. Owen as to the examination qualification. He con- ta,93i. 
siders it an increasing evil that inspection often falls into the hands of ignorant 
persons and that it is sometimes supervised by people with sinister interests who 
frustrate the action of the law. 



The need for more careful selection of inspectors is clearly shown by the fact that Poget, 
in one metropolitan parish the assistant inspector of that parish was formerly, accord- 17,679. 
ing to the vestry clci’k, ” something in the jeATcllery trade,” and had no training 
whatever for the duties wMch he performed, and that this is not an exceptional 
case is proved by the opinion of the same witnes.s, who said, “ I don’t know that 
“ any special training is required. If a man was endowed Avith good common 
“ sense I think that would be about as good a training as be could bave.” 17,682. 



Yom* Majesty’s Commissioners would recommend that advice should be given to 
metropolitan sanitary authorities to increase in some cases their staff of inspectors, 
and in all cases to select persons acquainted with the principles of samtation and 
of building construction ; and while deeply impressed with the importance of this arc 
not prepared to recommend so centralising a measure as the appointment of such 
inspectors by the Local Government Board, but they are of opinion that the Local 
Goverament Board might, pending future legislation Avith regard to London govern- 
ment, be provisionally entrusted with a veto on the appointments of inspectors. 

Another important point is the residence of tbe medical officers within the boun- 
daries of their districts, and the devotion of their Avhole time to their official work. 
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The figui’cs of populatiou of vavious metropolitan districts which have heen quoted 
are enough to show the impossibility of the practical sanitary superyisioii of them by 
one man, unless ho is always on the spot, and iias no other occupation to divert 
him from the care of the area in his charge. The residence -within the distri(5t is 
perhaps the more important condition, on account of the local knowledge that ean 
only be obtained by a life spent in the midst of it. It has been seen that gi'cat 
emphasis lias been laid, by witnesses who hare spoken on the point, on tlie neces- 
sity of speed in the checking of orercrowding, and they have oxpros.scd their pre- 
ference for tliis or that Act of Parliament under which to proceed, mainly because 
they judged that it -was the most summary in its u'-orking. The medical oflioor of 
Hackney said " the moment wc find anytliing is wrong, wc serve a notice and enforce 
“ it at once, and summon the occupier,” and this could not of course be done if the 
person in authority were not actually on the spot. 

In districts where the governiug body arc not cflioient mucli of their inaction and 
ob-struction can be counteracted by the energy on the spot of an able medical officer so 
long as he is able to retain his office. One parish, which has been named, was 
a case in point : its vestry is less inefficient than certain otlicrs in the metropolis : 
compared to some it is an enlightened body, but it has been sulfi.cie.ntly backward to 
decline to follow the medical officer’s recommendation to adopt the tenement pirovi- 
siona of the Sanitary Act. Nevertheless, by continual -vigilance and activity he 
thoroughly investigated the condition of the district, and he put himself in a position 
to use all the power that is placed in Ids hands. Your Majesty’s Commissioners much 
regret to notice that during the revision of thcii’ report the medical olficor in (question 
found himself compelled to resign on account of his relations with his ■\*cstry. 

It is not merely a coincidence that the worst neighbourhoods in London are 
those where the m^ical officers reside in a distant part of the town, There has been 
a well-known case of one of the poorest parishes in the metropolis, the medical 
officer of wliich was, when the evidence bofoi’C this Commission was taken, a very 
eminent practitioner, in a -wealthy quarter some miles distant, and the result of this 
arrangement appears to be w'bat might be expected. 

Mr. Edwin Chadwick, speaking both from bis own long experience, and also on 
behalf of the Association of Sauitaiw Inspectors, says, “ it is a most miscliiovoua 
“ arrangement under wliich medical officers are allowed to continue in private prac- 
“ tice,” and he points out in addition to the obvious advantage a man possesses who 
can give his imiuterrupted time to his work, that where they are not permitted to 
engage iu private practice they are in a favourable position for getting information 
and aid from private practitioners who would not give them to a rival medical man. 

.A.t tlie same time, looking at the excellent work which in some parishes has been 
performed by medical officers of health who have had private pmcticc, Your Majesty’s 
Commissioners do not recommend the imposition of a positive restriction by law. 

_ They would, however, recommend that the residence of medical officers in their 
districts, or within a mile of the boundaries, should be made compulsory, and that 
the sanitary authorities should he advised to provide, as far as possible, that the 
medical officers should devote their whole time to their official duties. 

It is evident from the foregoing that the remedies which legislation has provided for 
sanitary evils have been imperfectly applied in tbe metropolis, and that this failure 
has been due to the negligence, in many cases, of the existing local authorities. It 
does not appear that more satisfactory action on their part can be secured -without 
reform in the local administration of London. 

Irrespective of any measure for reform of the government of London the question 
as to the border land of action between the Metropolitan Board of "Works and the 
vestries or district boards is one which requires immediate attention, with reference 
to the carrying out of the various Artizans and Labourers Dwellings Acts. 

Places which are notoriously bad. remain so because each authority maintains that the 
other authority ought to deal with them : the real contention between them being 
•whether tbe improvement, the necessity of which is disputed by neither, ono-ht to be 
carried out at the expense of the metropolis or at tho expense of the immediate 
locality. 

By the 12th section of the Artizans and Labourers Dwellings Act Amendment Act 
of 1879 (42 & 43 Viet. c. 64. s. 12), in the event of the local authority declining or 
neglecting for the space of three months after notice from the Metropolitan Board to 
put the provisions of that Act in force, the Metropolitan Board may themselves put 
those pro-visions in force and charge the local authority with the e^ense. This power 
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lias, in 1 ju;( , novc.r l)Con p.x(.‘rcis('(l, nor was it ilic duty of any ]}ui’son ov public body to 
call tho attention of tlie jNEetroiiolitan Board lo tlic state of the case. 

By the lltli section of the Avtiznns Bwollmijs Act of 1882, Part 2 (15 & 16 Viet. 
0 . 51. s. IT), power to complain to tho MelvopoHhni Beard was specially given to tbc 
boards of guardians and to the owners of neighbouring property. But ibis provision 
also lias cdoarly proved insufficient. 

By the ()tli section of the Act of 1882, Part 1 (15 & -tfi Viet. c. 51. s. 6), if an 
official I'cproseutaiion he made to the Metropolitan Board under the Act of 1875, •with 
reference to not more than ten houses, tho Metropolitan Board is to take no action, but 
the duty of acting devolves on the local authority. There is, however, no ocrrclative 
enactment to say that if tho schnuc includtvs a larger uimiber the duty shall be 
imperative on the Metropolitan Board. It would, of course, bo difficult to defend such 
an enaotiuent, inasmuch as the vestry coneomed would in such c«asc always include, 
more than ten houses in each scheme. 

Hence many places reported officially arc left untonched, and the returns made 
to tho Secretary of State shoiv that the Metropolitan Board, after considering the 
eases I’cportcd to them, have laid aside many, using the common form “too small, 
“ should be dealt with locally.” 

To prevent the continuance of this state of things. Your Majesty’s Commissioners 
would suggest that in nil those eases which are passed over by either tho Mcti'opolitan 
Board on the one hand or the vcstiics and district boards on the other, on the 
ground that tlic other authority ought to deal with them, the Government should 
appoint arr arbitrator to decide under AA-bich set of Acts the ease slimrhl fall. The 
duty of tho arbitrator so appointed would bo fiimply to .settle definitely Avhother tbc 
burden is one which ought to fall on the local authority or upon the MldropoUtaii 
Board. When there is no doubt as to Avhosc is the responsibility, it may be safe 
to rely upon the responsible body to carry out work in tlie execution of its duty. 
The ■work may bo in the opinion of the arbiti-ator of such a nat,m*o that tho expense 
ought to bo divided between tlio local authority and the Metropolitan Board, and 
power should be given to him by law to recommend in such cases division of the 
burthen, and to report accordingly to tho Homo Secretary, who should lay the report 
before Parliament. 

With regard to the Arlizaus and Lahourei’s Dwellings Imiwovemcnts Acts, 1876- 
1882 (Sir Bicliard Cross’ Acts), provision is made by section 8 of the 38 & 39 Viet. o. 30. 
for inquiiy by the confirming authority, where an official representation has been made 
to the local authority witli a view to their passing a resolution in favour of an 
improvement scheme, and the local authority either fail to pass suck a resolution or 
determine not to proceed with a scheme. It appears to Your Majesty’s Commissioners 
that in the’ case of the metropolis the Secretary of State should bo empowered, if, 
after such inquiry, he is satisfied that the local authority ought to exercise their 
poT7Ci*8 under the Acts referred to in respect of the ai-ea to ■which the official repre- 
sentation relates, to make an order requiring the local authority to discharge their 
duty in the matter, and that if such order is not complied Avith it should be enforce- 
able by the High Court of Justice. 

With respect to the Artizans Dwellings Acts, 1868-1882 (Mr. Torrens’s Acts), it 
is to be observed that the 31 & 32 Viet. c. 130., by section 18, empoAvors the central 
authority on certain representations by householders to direct a local authority to 
proceed under the poAvers of the Acts referred to, and provides that such direction 
shall be binding on the local authority. Your Majesty’s Coinmissiouers recommend 
that this provision should extend to “obstructive buildings” as Ai'ell as to premises 
which arc in a condition dangerous to health so as to be unfit for human habitation, 
and that any such direction by the central authority in tho metropolis shall be 
enforceable by the High Court. 

Id ecmsequcnce of tho cumbrous and expensive character of tho proceedings in 
connexion with a w'rit of mandamus Your Majesty’s Commissioners would propose 
that if it should be found practicable the order or direction of the Secretary of State 
sho^ald be made enforceable by an order of the court instead of by mandamus. 

It has also been suggested that when in any metropolitan parish or district containing 
less than 80,000 inhabitants, the removal and replacement of d^wellings for the working 
classes is found to be necessary under Torrens’s Acts, the total cost of which shall 
be estimated at more than a certain rate in the pound, each of the contiguous" parishes 
shall be made liable to pay a contributive rate towards such outlay, not exceeding 
one eighth of the total sum so required ; and that any dispute as to the cost of 
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the work proposed to be done should be left to tlio arbitration of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. 

Tour Majesty’s Commissioners would here recommend an amendment of section 5 
oF the Artiaans and Labourers Act Amendment Act of 1870 (43 & 43 Viet. c. 64.), 
which provides that an owner who has been required to execute works in order to put 
his premises into proper sanitary condition or to demolish premises may require the 
local authority to purchase such premises. This provision, in the opinion of Tour 
Majesty’s Commissioners, should be repealed, as it puts a premium upon neglect of 
duty by the owner. 

Witliout entering upon questions of policy of far wider application than the moi’c 
immediate subject matter of the present inquiry, Your Majesty’s Commissiouers are 
clearly of opinion that thei'e has been failui’c iii administration rather than in 
legislation, although the latter is no doubt capable of improvement. Wliat aj; the 
present time is specially required is some motive power, aud probably there can be 
no stronger motive power than public opinion. IViLli the view, therefore, of bringing 
specially under public attention the sanitary condition of the ’different districts in the 
Meti'opolis, Your Majesty’s Commissioners recommend that the Secretaiy of State 
should be empowered to appoint one or more competent persons for the purpose of 
inquiring as to the immediate sanitary requirements of each district, having regard to 
the sevei’al powers entrusted to the local authority, whether the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, or the vestry or district board ; that the local authority should be empowered 
to nominate members of their own body to act with the officers so appointed, and that 
the Eeports of the result of such inquiries by the officers appointed should be trans- 
mitted to the local authorities, aud should also be laid before Parliament. 

Before leaving the recommendations, which, for the most part, have especial reference 
to the metropol^, Your Majesty’s Commissioners have one more suggestion to make. 
In the earlier portion of the report much evidence was cited which showed that a great 
deal of the overcrowding and other evils found in -the housiug of the working classes 
in the worst districts of Loudon was owing to tho insuffii^icncy of accommodation in 
those parts of the town where the demand for dwellings was greatest, owing, amongst 
other causes, to the necessity for the masses in precarious employment to live at a 
convenient centre whence they might seek their daily work. Such districts are so 
densely built over that there is no probability of finding space for additional accom- 
modation excepting by the removal of existing buildings. The attention of Your 
Majesty’s Commissioners has been drawn to the fact that large areas both in the 
centre of London and in thickly populated neighbourhoods not in the central district 
are now occupied by extensive buildings used as Your Majesty’s prisons. With a 
view to ascertaining if tlxey could be removed witliout disadvantage they called the 
Surveyor-General of Prisons, who gave evidence as to the prisons at Coldbath Pields, 
Peutonville, MilJbank, aud Pulham. Coldbath Pields stands on an area of nearly 9 
acres ; Pentonville on an area of 10 acres : Millbank on an area of about 23 acres ; 
and Pulham on an area of 3| acres the total area thus occupied is therefore about 45 
acres. The two first named are situated in the vicinity of the central district of the 
metropolis, the condition of which Your Majesty’s Commissioners specially investigated ; 
Millbank is situated on the edge of a densely popubited quarter in Westminster, with 
reference to which evidence was also given ; Pulham Prison, however, is not in an 
over populated neighbourhood. Tlie Surveyor-General gave it as his opinion that 
there would not only be no objection to tho removal of the inmates to other existing 
prisons, bnt that tho change wouljfc be a distinct advantage as a matter of prison policy. 
Without enlarging upon either of the.se questions Your Majesty’s Commissioners 
think that the unqualified expression of opinion of the Surveyor-General of Prisons 
justifie.s them in recommending that with a view to relieving the pressure on space in 
districts of the metropolis inhabited by the working classes the prisons of Coldbath 
Pields, Pentonville, MiUbank, and, if necessary, Pulham, should be removed. 

They would suggest that the sites now occupied by Millbank, Coldbath Fields, 
and Pentonville Prisons should be conveyed to the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
in trust for the benefit of those portions of the town which arc most overcrowded. 
In fixiEg the price at which the sites should be so conveyed, due regard should 
bo had to the purposes for which they are so required. To carry into effect the object 
of securing additional land where most required in the metropolis for building-room 
for workmen’s dwellings, and for open spaces connected therewith, power should be 
given, previous to their acquisition by the Metropolitan Board of Works, to sell or 
exchange, with the approval of the Home Office, any portion of the sites referred 
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to, that tlie ai’eas obtained instead sbonld be devoted in proportions, to be fixed by 
the confirming authority, to these uses and to no other. 

Your Majesty’s Commissioners now come to a most important branch of their Poblio 
inquiry, and one which is of general application to the ^vhole country. It has been 
suggested that loans of public money for the purpose of providing dwellings for the 
wor!^ng classes should be granted by the Public Works Loan Board, with the consent 
of the Treasury, on more favomablc terms than at present, especially in cases where 
the security can be given of rates as well as of lauds and buildings. 

The chief enactments under which the Public Works Loan Commissioners are 
enabled to make loans for the purpose of providing dwellings for the working classes 
are the Labouring Classes Dwelling Houses Act of 1860, the Artizans and labourers Siiennaan. 
Dwellings Act of 1868, with its amending Act of 1879, the Artizans and Labourers n, 147-165. 
DwoUings Improvement Act of 1875, and tbe Public Works Loans Act of 1879. 

The applicants for loans under one or more of these Acta may be («) local authorities, 

(&) railway, dock, or harbour companies, or companies and socictiOvS establislied for the 
purposes of the Act of 1866, or for trading or manufacturing purposes, or (c) private 
persons. 

The security for loans has to consist, firstly, ia the case of local authorities, of rates, 
or of the land or dwellings for which the advance is made, or both of them; and, 
secondly, in other cases, of the land or dwellings for the purpose of which the advance S[wnnmD, 
is made, together with any other security which may be agreed upon ; the approval ii,i52. 
of the Treasury being required in the case cf every loan. 

The Act of 1876 seemed to contemplate that the State should assist by lending its 
credit iu aid of artizans’ dwellings’ schemes. It enacted that public money might be 
lent at 3-J- per cent., or such higher rate as might enable the loan to be made withonc 
loss to the Exchequer, the repayment to be spread over a period not exceeding 50 years- 
The conditions then laid down wore interfered with by the Public Works Loans Act 
of 1879 ; and by the Treasury Minute of August 1879 the following rates of interest 
were fixed for loans under the Artizans and liabourers Dwellings Improvement 
Acts : — 

3-^ per cent, per annum where tlie period of repayment did not exceed 20 years, spearman, 

„ 30 „ U,190. 

4, „ „ 40 „ 

^ „ .. » 50 „ 

a maximum of 100,OOOL being fixed for any one operation. 

This scale being less favourable than that which was authorised by the Act of 11,177. 

1875, a natural explanation is offered of the falliog off in the applications wliich n’loi. 
immediately followed. 

One object of the Treasury in tightening the conditions was to lead great bodies, 
like tbe Metropolitan Board of Works and the corporations of towns like Liverpool 
and Birmingham, to borrow upon their own securities instead of coming to tUo Public WeUiy, 
Works Loan Commissioners, and it was therefore anticipated that there would be 11, 382. 
a falling off in the number of applications. The effect, however, of the alteration does 
not meet with universal approval, on the ground that if the local authority borrow 
upon tho shorter term the immediate charge becomes a very heavy one. It follows in Lefevre, 
many cases that the whole burden falls upon tho leaseholders, and none of it upon the I2,c90. 
ground landlords. 

State assistance is much more valuable to small towns than to large ones, especially 
since several of the large corporations have been able to issue consolidated stock, Chamber- 
the result of which is that those towns can borrow almost as cheaply as the State can 12,406. 
lend to them. At Birmingham, for instance, loans are borrowed at 3^ per cent., and 12 694°’ 
the Metropolitan Board of Works borrows at 3 per cent. ’ 

Very strong representations have been made that under these circumstances the State 
should lead at tbe lowest sum at which it possibly can lend without loss, and that the Lefewe, 
rate of interest should be cheaper when money is advanced for improvement schemes 12,693. 
than for other objects. 

A definite suggestion has been made that the Treasury might lend the deposits in 
the Post Office Savings Banks for the purpose of the erection of labourers’ dwellings 
at a rate of interest little above that which is paid upqn the deposits. 

Mr. Torrens and Mr. Gray are of opinion that one of the most serious obstacles 
to the practical application of what are called Torrens’s Acts consists in the inliibition by 
Parliament of advances at less than four per cent, by the Public Works Loan •i2&43'Vict. 
Commissioners to local authorities for the purchase of sites and rebuilding of work- 
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men’s dwellings. When the first of these Statutes was passed in 186S tlu* funds 
entrusted hv the Treasury to the Commissioners, though arising from dllTcreiit sources, 
were regarded as indistinguisbahle so far as their applicability to public purposes n*as 
concerned. Subsequently tlie establishment of a general system of Post Oirici' Savings 
Banks added largely to the sources so available. In the course of 12 years, tlic 
argument continues, deposits to a vast amount have been made by the Immblcr classes, 
chiefly in the great to'mis ; and the balances in the hands of the Postmastcr-Gou(n-al, 
after the payment of all drafts, and of the interest at 2-^ per cent., have cvciy year 
gone on increasing. Poi‘ the 12 months ending tlio 31.st of December 1883 they 
amounted to 1,774,995/. 12s. M., and the accumulation of balances thus accruing 
in the space of 12 years amounted at the end of last year to 41,7G8,80S/. Ss. 

It is proposed by Mr. Torrens that one half of the annual balance derived from 
the Post Office Sa-mgs Banks may in future be adTanced under the sanction ami 
control of the Treasmy by the Public Works Loan Commissioners to local autliorilios 
on the mortgage of freehold sites purchased for workmen’s homes, and the d\vclling.s 
erected thereon, together with the security of the rat(!S of the parish, district, or 
borough legally entitled to charge the same, at 2| per cent, in addition to the charge 
for administration ; the pvinoipd of the loan, together with the iutcre.st, to be repaid 
. by yearly instalments. 

' In support of this proposition it is contended that banlciug deposits in the lutnds of 
the Government cannot be regarded as identical with the surplus of taxes derived from 
the income or expenditure of the nation at large. The latter, in the opinion of Mr. 
Torrens and Mr. Gray, are contributed by the whole community, and are propcidy 
applicable to the lightening of general burthens or the redemption of national debt. 
The former, they think, can in no sense be justly so described or without reservation 
he deemed to be thus appropriable : it is contended that “ they arc the fruits of pvu- 
“ dent thrift, the proofs of habitual self-denial, and that a w'i.sc policy iroiiUl Imsbaml 
“ and use them carefully for a fmther encouragement in well-doing of those cla.sscs 
“ who out of their provident toil 'have helped to accumulate so large a fund.” !Mi*. 
Torrens and Mr. G ray are of opinion that tlie only justification urg(;d for the State 
entering into a constantly increasing competition with private organisations in banking 
and insurance business is that the classes to whom these State operations are prac- 
tically confined require to be specially dealt with, and therefore that any profit made ■ 
out of transactions thus undertaken on exceptional grounds should bo used for the 
benfit of the classes mainly concerned, and not go to a common fund to balance losses 
on transactions entered into for other reasons, or be used for general State purposes. 

Mr, Broadburst . and Mr. Collings object to the proposal to utilize the profits of the 
Savings Bank Bunds for the erection of dwellings for the poor, on the ground that if 
any assistance should be given from public funds towards housing tlie poor, it should 
be a charge upon all classes, and not a charge only to the Savings Banlcs, the funds of 
which are, in their opinion, the product of the tlurift and industry of the better class of 
workmen. 

If the profits are to be used for the benefit of the working people, the owners of 
these investments, In the opinion of Mr. Broadburst and Mr. Collings, have the first 
claim upon them, and the only equitable administration of these profits would he to 
give increased interest to the investors. This would not only he an act of justice, but 
would act as an inducement to still greater efforts among them in the direction of 
thrift, and as an encouragement to those who do not at present save small sums from 
their wages. 

Against this view, however, Mr. Torrens and Mr. Gray urge that “the profit” 
should be devoted rather to the benefit of the class than as higher interest to the 
individual depositor, because the latter already gets more than a commercial rate for 
his money. The ]irofit, in their opinion, is only made by the aid of the State credit, 
and while it might be legitimately used for the benefit of the classes without whose 
co-operation the State could not make it, it may be argued that the individuals have 
no claim upon it, for they already receive more than private enterprise could afford to 
give them, 

Perhaps for the purpose of calculation it would be convenient to put the rate at 
which it is proposed that Savings Bank money might he advanced at 2|- per cent., 
and then to inqiiire if the Treasury could effect the loans of tliis particular money at 
that rate. 

The Treasury officials argue that if they are to calculate the rate at which Govem- 
■jnent can lend the savings deposited with the State, it is not possible to take that 
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brancli alone n'hicli happens to paj’’, the Post 0ffi.ee, bat that the (question must oe 
dealt with as a whole. At present the case stands thus : — 

(1.) .A profit is made out ol' Post Office Savings Banks deposits. 

(2.) Tlic Tmi-SLiry barely make both ends meet in the case oi Ordiu:u‘y Savings 
Banlcs ; and 

(3.) They make a loss upon the Priendly Societies. 

In proof of this they give the result of the year 1883 as nearly as the different dates 



to which the accounts are made up permit. 

1. Post Office Savings Panics : — £ 

Beceived interest on investments - - - - 1,303,000 

Their payments and costs were - - - . 1,209,000 

Pi-ofit .... 94000 



2. The National Bebt Office, on behalf of the old savings 

banks, received as interest . . . _ 1,343,000 

They jjaid away 1,837,000 



Profit - - - - ■ 6,000 



It is, however, said that in this case no charge for expenses is made, and an allow- 
ance for that item would put an end to the profit. 

3. The National Debt Office, on behalf of Friendly Societies, £ 

received as interest ------ 4,000 

They paid away - - . . . , 52,000 



Loss ... - 48,000 



In this case also tliero, is no allowance for expenses. 

■ Thus, in round figures, in the year 1883 from the three different arrangements under 
which savings are received by the Government there was a nominal profit of about 
40,000L obtained under the head of interest. 

The Treasury further argue that until Mr. Gladstone reduced the rate of interest on Welby, 
the old savings banks the annual vote which was taken for the deficiency of interest 
on the old savings banks and friendly societies equalled or passed the profit on the 
Post Office Savings Banks ; and, moreover, there is a capital deficiency on the old 
savings banks and friendly societies account of more than 2,OO0,OOOZ. which has to 
bo wiped out by annual instalments. They accordingly calculate the profit and loss 
of the State upon ihe savings banks in the present year as follows ; — 



Profit. £ 

Post Office Savings Panics ----- 94,000 

Old ditto 0,000 

£100,000 



Loss. 

Represented by an issue out of the Consolidated Fund — 

Friendly Societies . . . _ . 52,000 

Savings Bank Capital deficiency - - - 84,000 

£136,000 



Net cost to the State (not counting certain expenses) - 36,000 



Nor does the argument of the Treasury end here. 

The National Debt Commissioners on behalf of Post Office and Old Savings Banks 
and Friendly Societies are a great investing body, and the Treasury officials point out 
that a profit has been made on the former, and the loss on the two latter funds has 
been reduced by the fact that for years they were able to buy 3 per cents, at 92 
to 93. Now they have to buy them at over 100; and 2^ per cents., which they 
describe as the stock of the future, are at the price which up to 1876 used to be 
.given for 8 per cents.' The consequence is that the income is diminishing and will 
diminish. 
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Again, tliey point out wbat would be the result of dealing with the Post Office 
Savings Banks deposits alone. At the cud of 1883, they held about 4)3,000,000^. 
invested on Post Office Savings Banks accounts invested at 3 per cent., and earning 
about l,300,000z. If interest -tt'crc to be reduced to 2f per cent, the loss calculated 
would be 108.000Z., oonvertiug the profit already mentioned of 9i,000Z. to a loss of 
14,000Z. If the reduction were made to 2 ^ per cent., the net loss ivould be 121,000/., 
to be added in the charge which the savings banks already cause to the Consolidated 
Puud. 

Such arc the arguments tlio Treasury would urge if a deliuitu proposal were made 
as to loans from particular funds, but Youi* Majesty’s Commissioners are not inclined 
to advise the special treatment of funds derived by the State from special sources, and 
it is their opinion that the desirability of lending money at lower interest for artisans’ 
and labourers’ dwellings should be considered on its own merits apart from all (j^ucstiou 
of the sources whence it comes. The general principle they would lay down is that 
tlie State should lend at the loivest rate possible ivithout loss to the national exchequer, 
and that in making the necessai’y calculations ancient losses should not bo brought 
into account. The impression on their minds is that in the case of public bodies, 
where the security of local public income in addition to that of land and buildings 
can be given, a scale loiver than the present one might be established. Where, after 
investigation, the security appeared complete this rate might bo a roducuon of on 
the 3^ per cent., which at present forms the lowest chai'ge, inasmuch as the I'ato of 
3-| per cent. ap])arently would cover expenses and leave a small margin. Tlic limita- 
tion contained in s. 22 of 42 & 43 Viet. c. C4. (Aiiizans and Labourers Dwellings 
Act, 1868, Amendment Act, 1879,) might, in the opinion: of Your Majesty’s Com- 
missioners, be repealed. Changes would also have to be made in the upper portion 
of the scale. Tour Majesty’s Comniissionci’s arc of opinion that the prolongation of 
the term of repayment and the rc^ailoption of the mode of repayment by way of 
annuity would still more facilitate borrowing, especially by the smaller corporations. 

In connexion Muth this subject it should be meationed that the course of procedure 
prior to the granting of a loan for labouring class dwellings under the Labouring 
Classes Dwelling Houses Act, 1866, is for applicants to furnish plans, specifications, 
and estimates of the dwellings, and the plans are then referred to the Office of Works, 
who employ their own staff to report upon their sufficioiicy and suitability for occu- 
Spearmar, pation. After this has been done the Public Works Loan Commissioners consider 

11,166. the application and the security. It is said on the authority of a Pivst Commissioner 

Lefevre, of Works (Mi-. Shaw-Lefevre) that the Office of Works is not the department to wliioh 

12,642. appropriately belongs this duty, and it is recommended that the duty of advising the 

Commissioners on artizans dwellings schemes for the metropolis under the Act referred 
to should be transferred to the Home Office, which now reports on schemes of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works and to the Local Government Board for England and 
Wales, exclusive of the metropolis. 

Labooring Mention has been made of the Labouring Classes Lodging Houses Act, which was 
CLASBfts carried by Ivord Shaftesbury through both Houses of Parliament in 1851. That this 
Acx absolute dead letter, so far as regards local authorities, there is the 

Sl.aftesbuiT," authority of its author, of Mr. Sbaw-Lefevre, and of Mr. Owen, the Permanent Secrc- 

4. ’ tary of the Local Government Board, the last witness stating that he did not know 
Owen, 380. of a single case of its having been adopted in any place, nor even of any effort on 

pbilantbropic persons to get it adopted. Lord Shaftesbury gave it as 
his opinion, in the strongest possible terms, that if the Act had been put into opera- 
tion it would, to use his own words, “ meet almost everything that is required at 
Sliafteabury, “ the present moment,” and that it contains powers which would remedy the greater 

5 , 217. part of the evils now existing. Some of the provisions of the Act have already been 

mentioned ; its general object is to encourage the establishment of dwellings for the 
working classes by giving power to localities to adopt the Act, and to borrow on 
the security of the rates. 

In parishes in the metropolis with a population of 10,000, and in parishes in 
the provinces (not included in an urban sanitary district) with a like population, the 
procedure is as follows : — A vestry meetii^ for the special purpose has to be called 
on the requisition of 10 ratepayers, and if two thirds in value of the votes of the 
vestry on the question decide to adopt the Act, the vestry have to get the approval 
of the Secretary of State, and then to appoint certain ratepayers as commissioners 
who may borrow money on the mortgage of the rates, with the approval of the 
vestry and of the Treasury, and apply it to the erection of lodging-houses for the 
working classes. They may from time to time make such alterations and improve- 
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ments in the dwellings as are necessary. The laud on which they are to be built 
may be obtained either by appropriating to the purpose parish lands, or by purchas- 
ing or renting ground. The Commissioners, always with the sanction of the vesti7 
and the Treasury, may purchase or lease existing lodging-houses and undertake their 
management by byelaw.s of their making, which, among other things, fix the rent. 

In urban sanitary districts the Act may be adopted by the urban sanitary autho- 
rity, and the sanitary authority are the authority for carrying tlic Act into execution. 

If, iioweyer, at the time fixed for the consideration of the matter by a local board or 
improvement commissioners a memorial is presented by not loss than “ one tenth in 
value ” of the persons liable to bo rated to a general district or improvement rate, 
requesting the postponement of the question until after the next election of members 
of the local authonty, the consideration must be so postponed. Purther, in the case 
of Improvement Commissioners, where the majority of the members are elected or 
appointed without the concurrence of the persons liable to be rated to improvement 
rates, the commissioners cannot determine upon the adoption of the Acts without the 
sanction of the “major part in value” of the persons liable to bo rated present at a 
meeting specially convened by the commissioners for the purpose. Looking at the 
powers which are conferred on a local authority by the Act when it has been adopted, 
it seems that Lord Shaftesbury’s belief in its efficiency is not merely based on the 
natural favour with which a legislator regards his own productions. His Lordship’s 
experience on the subject supports Your Majesty’s Commissioncis in the fooling that 
they may recommend that a trial should he given to this Act if amended in certain 
respects so as to make it eifeotive. 

Your Majesty’s Commissioners would, in the first place, recommend that the Act 
should be made in London metropolitan instead of parochial. As long as the govern- 
ment of Ix>ndon remains in its present form the Metropolitan Board ofWorks should 
he the body invested with the execution of the Act. In the provinces the sanitary 
authorities, rural as well as urban, should be the authority for the purposes of the Act. 

Another reason given why the Act has remained a dead letter is that it has failed 
for want of more expeditious powers. The somewhat elaborate machinery devised for 
carrying it out was no doubt thought to be a safeguard against an unduly burdensome 
scheme being placed upon the ratepayers. The local authorities may, however, be 
considered competent to protect the interests of tho ratepayers, and if any further 
precaution against an imprudent scheme he needed a local inquiry might ho required 
before sanction was given to the borrowing of money for the purposes of tho Act. 

Your Majesty’s Commissioners further recommend that the local authority should 
be empowered to adopt the Act by a majority of votes of the members present and 
voting, and that the consent of the ratepayers should not in any case be required for 
the adoption, and that the objections of ratepayers should not postpone the considera- 
tion of the question of adoption. 

Again, supposing the Act were ever put in force in its present form, the Commis- Wilkins, 
sioners would have to negotiate for every separate interest in tho property which they io> 972 . 
proposed to acquire, and the owner of any interest, however triflmg, could efiec- 
tually stop proceedings by refusing to treat. It therefore seems expedient that in 
cases where suitable land cannot be obtained at a fair price by private treaty provision 
should be made for conferring upon the local authority by provisional order compulsory 
powers to purchase land under the Act. 

Lord Shaftesbury holds that land which local authorities consider necessary for the 
erection of dwellings for the working classes should be put entirely on the same 
footing as to powers as those which are given to “ railway companies and undertakings ShaftesLur7, 
for general local improvements.” In those oases, of course, great parliamentary ex- . 
penaes and serious delay are involved, which, in the execution of the Act under con- 
sideration, would be most undesimble. The formalities connected with a provisional 
order wordd prevent anything like undue haste, and witliout powers of compulsory 
purchase thus confeiTed the Act would continue to be a dead letter. 

Your Majesty’s Commissioners therefore recommend that compulsory powers to 
purchase land under the Act should be given to the local authority by provisional 
order. 

Your Majesty’s Commissioners must observe in reference to Lord Shaftesbury’s 
Acts, and to nearly every proposal for improving tbe dwellings of the working classes, 
as well as to other local improvements, that the present incidence of local taxation 
stands seriously in the way of all progress and reform. They do not feel that tliey are 
authorised by the terms of Your Majesty’s Commission to go generally into the 
question of local taxation, but they are of opinion that until some reform is introduced 
0 11612. 0 
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whioli shall secure contribution, to local expenditure from othei’ sources of income 
received by residents in the locality, in addition to the present ratealilo property, no 
great progress can be made in local improvements. 

In connexion with any such general consideration of tho law of rating attention 
would liave to he given to the following facts. At pi'oseiit, land available for buildiug 
in the neighbourhood of our populous centres, though its capital value is very great, 
is probably producing a small yearly return until it is let for building. The owners 
of this land are rated not in relation to the real value but to tlie actual annual income. 
They can thus afford to keep their land out of the market., and to part with only 
small quantities, so as to raise tlio price beyond the natural monopoly price which 
the land would commaud by its advantages of position. Meantime, tho general 
expenditure of the town on improvements is increasing the value of their jiropcrty. 
tf this laud were rated at, say, 4 per cent, on its selling value, tho owners would 
have a more direct incentive to part with it to those who are desirous of building, 
and a two-fold advantage would result to tlic community. Pirst, all the valuable 
property would contribute to tho rates, aaid thus tho burden on tlio occupiers would 
be diminished by the increase in the rateable property. Secondly, tho owners of the 
building land would he forced to offer their land for sale, and thus their competition 
with one another would bring down the price o.f building land, and so diminish the 
tax in the shape of ground rent, or piico paid for land which is noAV levied on urban 
enterprise by the adjacent landowners, a tax ho it remembered w’liich is no recom- 
pense for any industry or expenditure on their part, but is the natural result of 
the industry and activity of the townspeople themselves. Your Majesty’s Com- 
missionfti*8 would recommend that these matters sliould ho included in legislation 
when the law of rating comes to he dealt wdth by Parliament. 

The witnesses from the rural districts gave a large mass of evidence, showing 
that the cultivation of ^a plot of land attached to tho dwelling was of tho greatest 
advantage fi’om every point of view to the labouring classes in the countay. The 
evidence on the point was unanimous, whctlicr in reference to plots of arable or 
of pasture land, of potato or of garden ground. Evidence was given of the great 
desire which the labourers have for a piece of land to cultivate themselves. It was 
shown tliat when they had land to cultivate they spent the time upon it which miglit 
otherwise be less advantageously employed ; consequently the possession of a plot 
of ground, by its encouragement of thrifty habits and of labour which would other- 
wise not be exerted, was of general benefit to tbe community as well as to the cottager 
and his family. As far as the labourers are themselves concerned, it was pointed 
out that they could afford liigher rents for better dwelling.s if they had some ground 
to cultivate attached to the cottages, as the possession of land would add largely to their 
yearly income, and it was shown how this profit could he made by the labourers 
putting into the ground an occasional hour’s or half an hom*’s work whenever they 
had time to spare. It was mentioned that another advantage of having ground 
attached to cottages was that in case of infectious disease isolation could be earned 
out without deprivation of fresh aii*. This may be only a minor reason for the pos- 
session of land by the labourer, but when tho ravages of contagious illnesses in villages 
are considered it is not without its importance. 

Your Majesty’s Commissioners consider it desirable that every encoiuragemcnt 
should be given to the possession of land for the purpose of cultivation by the 
labourers in tho agricultural districts; and they recommend that Lord Shaftesbmy’s 
Act he so amended as to extend the power given to the local authority to the adding 
to each tenement of ' not more than naif an acre of garden ground, to be let with 
each tenement, held under the Act, at such rent as land of similar quality is usually 
let for in the neighbourhood. 

Much evidence has been given before Your Majesty’s Commissioners as to tho 
great advantage that still larger holdings would in many cases confer on cottagers, 
and the assistance that such holdings would afford to enable tenants to pay u remune- 
rative rent for their cotta.ges. Some interesting evidence was given describing the 
experiment in inis direction which Lord ToUemaoho has carried out on his Cheshire 
estate. His Lordsliip has built nearly 300 three-roomed cottages, as was mentioned 
previously, to each of which is attached three acres of grass land, and the improved 
condition of the labourers in consequence is described as very remarkable : their 
houses, then’ families, and themselves are said to present an appearance of great 
prosperity and comfoi’t. Your Majesty’s Commissioners, however, abstain from making 
any recommendation on this subject, feeling that it is somewhat beyond the scope of 
Your Majesty’s instructions. 
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It is probable that Lord Shattosbury’s Act, evea if amended as proposed, will not Ebforh op 
be employed by the existing rui'al authorities in all cases where it might be applied, Local Go- 
but Your Majesty’s Commissioners in making their recommendation have in view 
the probability of reform in county administration at no distant date. 

Suggestions ha^e been made of legislation involving universal provisions founded Extendjcu 
on Sir Sidney Waterlow’s Chambers and Othces Act, 1881 (14 & 45 Viet. c. clxxxii.). appI'Ication 
T his special Act of Parliament was obtained in order to give facilities for the cn^DKus 
acquisition by artizans and labom’ers of the tenements they occupy iu industrial and OmcEs 
dwellings. Prom the number of small houses which have been purchased tbrougb the Act, i 881 . 
aid of building societies by the working classes there is eAddence of a strong desire Waterlow, 
on their part to become the owners of their homes, but they have hitherto not been 
able to do so where they live in the tenement blocks which have come into existence 
during the last few years, on a system which is destined to attain a lar’ger develop- 
ment. It seems that there is no difhculty about the sale of separate portions of 
blocks of buildings, but without special legislatiou it lias been impossible to deal with 
the rights which are common to owners and occupiers, such as staircases, passages, 
walls, roofs, drains, and gas and water supply, and to provide satisfactorily for tho 
management of these, as well as for repairs, cleaning, rc-building in cose of fire, and 
the making of byelaws to he enforced by penalties. The Act was consequently 
framed and passed in 1881, its fuH title being, “ An Act to facilitate the management 
“ of blocks of buildings occupied in sections as separate tenements, and tbc disposal 
“ of each separate tenement, and for that purpose to incorporate a company with 
“ powers of management, and also powers to orcot and promote tho erection of such 
" buildings, and other powers.” By this it will bo seen that the Act specially 
empowered a company of its own creation to carry out its provisions. A corporation 
was consequently established under the title of “The Chambers and Offices Company.” 

It is empowered to take over and manage the common rights in buildings, constructed 
in sections for occupation as separate tenements, and to arrange with the owners under 
what regulations and byelaws the rooms themselves shall be held and used, leaving 
the ownership of the rooms in the hands of tho original owners to bo disposed of 
at such prices as they may think fit as separate freeholds, or otherwise, according to 
the temu’e of the property. 

One very important feature of the Act is a plan whereby arrangements can be Pmvmt to 
made for the occupiers, by paying an increased rent over a certain number of years, allow 
to become the actual owners of the rooms they occupy. If this principle can be 
put into a practical form it is one which Your Majesty’s Commissioners would is rbkt 
strongly recommend. 

It appears from inquiries which have been made by Sir Sidney ‘VVaterlow’s Company Wnterlow, 
that in London about 12,000,000?. have been invested in buildings containing separate 1 1.944. 
tenements for the accommodation of the working classes ; bnt when its Chairman gave 
his evidence in June 1884 no arrangements had then been entered into with any 
owners for the operation of the Act. Its promoters are very sauguino of success, 
and state that they have tlie opinion of counsel and of solicitors that tho scheme is 
absolutely free from difficulty. It is said that it will work with equal advantage both 
for owners and for occupiers; that the former will be able to get a higher price 
by letting tenements separately than they could otherwise; while tho latter in 
becoming owners on easy terms will then come into possession of a profitable invest- 
ment, which, as is known from experience of shareholders, returns a large rate of 
interest. Your Majesty’s Commissioners would therefore suggest the extension of 
an amended, form of the Act to all companies incorporated for the purpose of 
providing dweUings for the working classes, provided they desired to come uuder 
its operation. If the Act were to become universal the place of tho company might Forwood 
often be taken by the local authority. There is evidence before Your Majesty’s is,67i, Ac. 
Commissioners of a willingness on the part of municipalities to become landowners 
in connexion with working-class dwelling improvements, but local authorities which 
are public spirited enough to enter into such transactions would not be likely to 
take in band operations in which there is only the assurance of the originators of 
the measui’e in question that difficulties will not arise. The difficulties would probably 
not be so much felt at first while the buildings wero in a good condition, as afterwards 
when extensive repairs were needed. Again, it remains to be seen if there would 
bo many purchasers among the poorer classes of the freehold tenements in question. 

The pui'chaso of small houses is quite a different thing: it is true tliat the prejudice 
against model dwellings is wearing away among the labourmg classes, but though 
they are learning to appreciate their comfort, it ^ not likely for many years to come 

G 2 
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that wol'Mng men will look upon a tenement in quite the same light as a liouse, or 
will not always consider the possession of the latter, however small, as a worthier aim 
of proprietary ambition than the freehold of an -undivided portion of a gigantic 
odifioe. The recommendation of the imiversal application of this measure must 
therefore be made with reserve, but Your Majesty’s Commissioners will probably 
obtain further information bearing on this subject during their investigation into 
the dwellings of the working classes in Scotland, and on the conclusion of that 
portion of their inquiry will be enabled to make recommendations on the question 
with less reseiTe. 

Your Majesty’s Commissioners meanwhile would recommend generally, wdth roforenco 
to all kinds of dwellings, that facilities should be given to allow capital to be repaid in 
rent, "with a view' to giving to tenants facilities for becoming freeholders. 

Your Majesty’s Commissioners have other suggestions to make in addition to those 
made earlier in the report in connexion with the working of the senes of statutes, 
known as Sir Richard Cross’s Acts, which were said in evidence to have done more 
for the dwellings of the poor than any other enactments. The amending Act of 1882 
was the result of the conclusions andved at by tbe Parliamentary Committees appointed 
to inquire into their working. It is not proposed to go over again the ground covered 
by the report of the Committees, but to examine one or two points of criticism to 
the effect that, notwithstanding the intention of their promoters, the Acts havo in 
their operation disappointed the hopes with which they were introduced. Your 
Majesty’s Commissioners must not be -understood to be anticipating' the failure of 
the amending Act of 1882, sufBcient time not having elapsed to show if it is a com- 
plctcly effective piece of legislation. 

One of the most important points in question is that of compensation, — tlio com- 
pensation due to persons interested in property, whether as gro-und landlords or 
leaseholders, when it is demolished for improvements. The c-vidence taken on this 
subject before the Committees of 1881-1882 was very copious, and the only addi- 
tional witnesses called with especial reference to it by Your Majesty’s CommUsionors 
were Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Shaw Lofevre. 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevro gave the figures of the cost of 11 improvement schemes in 
London under the Act of 1879, which have resulted in a loss of one and a quarter 
millions to the Metropolitan Board of Works, of which diOO,OOOZ. is estimated to be 
due to excessive valuation. Thereis evidence of similar experience from Birmingham, 
and one explanation is found in the fact that local authorities have been compelled 
to purchase under the terms of the Lands Clauses Acts, which is said to produce in 
every case an excessive value. But another cause to which greater objection is taken 
is the method pursued by the official arbitrators in deciding that all interests in 
such property to be taken compulsorily must he dealt with at one and the same 
time. The evidence of Mr. Chamberlain as to what happened at Birmingham in 
this way was as follows : — 

“It was intended to purchase the freeholds only, and to leave the temporary 
“ uiterests, the remains of leases and short tenancies, to run out unless they could 
“ deal -with the o-wners of them on very reasonable terms ; but they were forced by 
“ Sir Hemy Hunt to purchase all these temporary interests, wMch involved the 
“ necessity for gi-riug compensation for Hic businesses established in connexion with 
“ these temporary interests. That enabled the o-wners to make very large demand, 
“ which were thought in many cases quite unreasonable, and which certainly added 
“ greatly to the cost of the property which had to be purchased after his decision was 
“ made known, that is to say, it increased the prices paid under agreement as well.” 

Mr. Chamberlain points ou-t that one of the most difficult interests to purchase is the 
interest in a business ; it is a speculative thing ; the moment a ma n has to value his 
business he puts upon it the most extraordinary valuation ; ho makes all sorts of 
sanguine calculations as to what he anticipates that he will do, and generally appears 
to be con-riiioed that he cannot do the same thing even though be moves only a few 
yards further off. The result is that when the case go^ before a jury or an arbitrator 
he gets never what he asks but always a vast deal more than the property is really 
worth. And the witness goes on to say “ if we were allowed to say to him, You have 
“ only got a 10 years’ interest in this place, it is not necessary to purchase before the 
“ end of 10 years, and therefore we -will wait until they have run out when you will 
“ have to ^d another location, I am quite sure that we should have very much 
“ more moderate returns.” 

, The -witness estimates that tbe additional charge thrown upon the Birmingham 
improvements by the arbitrator’s decision was 300,000?. or 400,000/,, that being tbe 
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amount in excess over what the property would have fetched had it been disposed of 
in the ordinary way. Prom the occurrence of cases like this it is recommended by 
witnesses that the arbitrator should be required to give only such value as willing 
sellers would obtain in the market, supposing there were willing purchasers ; ‘that is Chamberlaiu, 
to say, if it were proved that in any particular district the ordinary price of land 
was 30 years’ purchase of the rental, that would be tbe price which a willing pur- 
chaser would give to a willing seller ; but the practice is, supposing 30 years' 
purchase to be the ordinary price, to run it up to 35 or 40 years’ purchase when Ciiamberlam, 
a public authority wants to buy, and it was mentioned that 60 years’ purchase of the 12 , 49 s. 
rental was .often given under compulsion. 

This evidence is corroborated by that of other witnesses, among whom Mr. Young, Young, eon. 
the surveyor of tbe London School Boai'd, says that the reason why so many 
unhealthy areas have remained untouched in the metropolis is the fear of excessive 
compensation. Sir Curtis Lampson, as the result of his experience with the Peabody Lnmpson, 
Trust, says that buildings in a bad state b<ave been paid for enormously; be moreover 1 1.754. 
makes a special complaint about tbe lawyers’ costs ; and without quoting others, 

Mr. A. B. Porwood of Liverpool says that the money paid by the corporation of that Foi-womI, 
city to the people who owned had houses was a very much larger sum than they were 13,380. 
morally entitled to. 

The Artizana Dwellings Act of 1876 provided that the estimated value of the Chnmborluin, 
premises within the unhealthy area shall be based upon the fair market value as 12,408. 
estimated at the time of the valuation being mode and of the several interests in 
the premises, due regard being had to the nature and the then condition of the 
property, to tbe probable duration of the buildings. in tbeir existiug state, and the 
state of repair thereof, and of all circumstances affecting such value, witiiout any 
additional allowance for compulsory pui'cbase. So far as the intention of tlio Act 
goes, it appears manifest that the object of the authors and tlio object of Parliament 
was tlrat the owners of this property should only obtain a fair value and nothing 
more ; but, as a matter of fact, and in practice, they have succeeded in spite of the 
Act in obtaining a great deal more. Mr. Chambei’lain, in reference to these Cbambcriair. 
provisions, said, “ If I had myself to draw tlie Act I do not think I could have 12,408-409. 

“ improved upon the terms of it,” and again, in giving it as his opinion that it is not 
the fault of the Act that owners obtain more than their fair value, ho said, “ If I had 
“ to deal with the thing without the experience of the Act I do not think I could 
“ have devised words which should better carry out tbe fair consideration in these 
*' cases.” 

The alteration in the Act of 1879 is considerable. The third section of the Act 
is as follows : — “ On the occasion of assessing the compensation payable unclor any 
“ improvement scheme in respect of any bouse or promises situate within an 
“ unhealthy area, evidence shall be receivable by the arbitrator to prove that at the 
“ date of tbe confirming Act authorising suoli scheme, or at some previous date 
“ not earlier than the date of the official representation in which the scheme 

originated, such house or promises was, by reason of its unhealthy state or by reason 
“ of overcrowding or otherwise, in such a condition as to have been a nuisance 
" within the meaning of the Acts relating to nuisances ; and if the arbitrator is satisfied 
“ that, from either of such causes as aforesaid, such house or premises was at such 
" dates as aforesaid, or either of them, a nuisance as aforesaid, ho shall then 
“ determine what would have been the value of such house or premises, supposing 

the nuisance to have boon abated, and what would liavo been tbe expense of abating 
“ the nuisance, and the amount of compensation payable in respect of such house or 
“ premises shall he an amount equal to the estimated value of the house or premises 
“ after the nuisance was abated and after deducting the estimated expense of abating 
“ the nuisance.” 

This, however, does not give sufficient help. The ordinary case is of a houso which ‘Jhambcrlnin, 
is a nuisance and dangerous to health. Under that provision there would have to 
be deducted from the value of the house the cost of putting it into sanitary repair ; 
but then the arbitrator will sometimes not be content to give the value of the house as 
it stood, and for the purjioses for which it was then used ; he will take into account 
the probability that that house, or tlie land upon which it stands, may subsequently be 
used for other purposes, such as factories, warehouses, new streets, or something of 
that kind ; and the value given, therefore, is often something altogether different from 
and out of proportion to the value, if the property be regarded in connexion with its 
existing uses. 
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Tlici ‘0 arc arbitrators wlio seem not to exclude from their minds the improvement 
of the property that would be due to the scheme itself, and give a prospective value 
to the unhealthy property in consequence of their impression that it would be in- 
creased in value when the improvement was effected. 

45 &46Viet. To come now to the words of the Amending Act of 1882 (45 & 46 Viet. c. 5k s, 4.), 
c. 34. s. 4 it has been thought might be sufficient for tho purposes in view, section 4 of 

Chamberiaiu that Act strikes out tbo words having regard to “all circumstances affecting sucli 
12.409. ’ value.” The repeal of the words was due to tho evidence of arbitrators before tlio 

Select Committee, to the effect that they had been influenced by them to increase tho 
valuation. 

Rqiortfrom It will he useful to quote here tho words of tho lleport from tho Committee of 
the Select 1882 : — 

Commiuec Your Committee find that some difficulty has arisen from the words in section 3 
ttutU abou’^- “ 1876, ‘ due regard being had to all cimumstanccs affecting such value ’ 

craDVeil-' “ (which wero inserted at the instance of the late Mr. Cawley in Committee), as 
iDgs, 188 ?, « appearing to grant what has been called ‘ a valuation of contingent probabilities’'; 

p. V3i. u tiiink that under these words the valuation has in some cases been too high, 
“ and they recommend that they should bo left out by future legislation. 

“ Sir Eenvy Hunt, one of the arbitrators under the Act, has told your Committee 
“ that if a houso is in a dilapidated condition, and it would bo wa^c of money to 
“ repair it, he should calculate the value upon the principle of what the land is worth 
“ and the materials, and that he should lot the claimant have that, and no more. 
“ Mr. Eodweli, another of the arbitrators, has told your Committee that in valuing 
“ such land, he should only value it as subject to the evil surroundings in which it 
“ was there placed, and not as situated in a cleared space. Tour Committee are 
“ clearly of opinion that these principles thus laid down arc in conformity with the 
“ spirit and intention of the Acts, and should guide all future arbitration in this matter. 

“ The question of compensation for trade profit is a more difficult matter to deal 
“ ^vith. It has been doubted whether in strictness of law tho Act contemplated 
“ any compensation for trade profit at all. It is difficult, however, to contest the 
“ conclusion of Sir H. Hunt and Mr. Eodweli, that where tho business is connected 
“ with any particular holding, the occupier is entitled to moderate compensation ; 
“ hut your Committee are of opinion that tho arbitrator should in all cases consider 
“ well whether the trader has not the opportunity of setting up his trade some- 
“ whore in the immediate neighbourhood without positive injury, in which case he 
“ would clearly ho entitled only to proper expenses connected with removal.” 

As no large scheme had been carried out under the Act of 1882, which was the result 
of tho Eeport of the above-mentioned Committee, when the evidence quoted previously 
was given before four Majesty’s Commissioners, it remains to be seen what the result 
of the omission of the words will be. Arbitrators and juries have, it is stated, a 
natural tendency to award excessive compensation when they hare the public purse 
Lefenp, or the mtes to draw upon. The districts to bo dealt with, moreover, are generally 

12,645. crowded, and as has been seen rents are consequently driven up, and there is a»ain 

the multiplicity of interests involved between those of tlie groiuid landlord and those 
of the actually occupying tenants. Even with ,tlio repeal of the words “ and all 
“ circumstances affecting such value,” it does not seem likely that arbitrators with 
the discretion still allowed them would assess the compensation to all the persons 
interested as if tho property were in the hands of one person, though theoretically 
that raio ought to be adopted ; and tho law also requires strengthening by a 
recognition that compensation should only be calculated on the base of the capacity of 
a house and not on the numbers actually living in it, inasmuch as overcrowding at 
present puts a premium on property. 

Owen, 631. Tho first arbitration under tho Act of 1882, in the Marylebono case, is supposed 
Dixoc, 4.506. to have laid down tho principle that if a house was in such a condition that it ought 

to be demolished, the only claim that the owner would have would he for the value 

of the site plus that of the old materials. This statement, however, rather begs 
tho question of what is the value of the site. Tour Majesty’s Commissioners support 
tho principle, that in a purchase by a local authority of land in an unhealthy 
area, for what are recognised by the l.»egislature to be great public purposes, they 
ought to bo entitled to purchase upon terms that will secure the fair market value 
and no more to the owners of the property, and they would also recommend that 
in future legislation stronger words should bo used, which might carry out tho 
suggestions of the arbitrators examined before the Select Committee of 1882 with 
reference to the excessive assessment of the damage done to trade profits. 
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In tho opinion of witnesses appeals should be abolished, because they add gi-eatly 
to the expense and are of advantage to nobody but the lawyers and surveyors, whose 
interest it is to prolong the proceedings. Their emoluments should likewise be 
checked by fixing a scale of professional charges in connexion with the working 
of the Acts. Tour Majesty’s Commissioners recommend that where the appeal exists 
it shall only he on an order, after leave obtained from a superior court, on grounds 
which shall satisfy the court that a^failure of justice has taken place. They would 
also recommend that opposition to the confirmation of a provisional order should 
be confined to the single statutory ground that the area is not an unliealthy area 
within the meaning of the Acts, and, in cases only where lands are proposed to be 
talcen not included in the area in resjpect to which the official representation w'as 
made, that such laud are not required for the purpose of the scheme. 

Although Sir Eichard Cross’s Acts are specially applicable to districts with large ambndjiekt 
populations, it may sometimes liappen that the local authority of a district of less ov s. 2 oi? 
than the minimum population at present proscribed (25,000) find that the provisions 
of those Acts might with advantage be applied to an unhealthy area within their pwLlings 
district. In more than one instance the authority of a district with a population less Act op 1876 
than 26,000 have, when promoting a Local Bill in Parliament, introduced clauses (39 * 39 
applying to their district the Acts in question. Having regard to tho fact that no ''^'<^•^• 3 ( 5 .). 
scheme under the Acts can be carried out except under a provisional order confirmed 
by Parliament, Your Majesty’s Commissioners consider that there is no reason why 
the limitation as regards population should he retained. 

Eetuming to the question of compensation, the evidence has shown that there Bkttkh- 
liave been str ikin g- instances of compensation which has been paid in cases whore 
persons have received payment for actual advantage which has accrued to their 
property from the demolitions or alterations ; for example, where a portion of pro- 
perty is taken in order to widen a street. It was stated by Mr. Clmmberlain that Cbambcvkin, 
enormous compensations have been paid to landowners in such cases. Six feet, for 12,504. 
instance, has been taken off their frontage, and instead of facing, as they liavc 
hitherto done, a mean court, or a wretched side street, they find themselves on a 
great thoroughfare, and the remaining part of theii* property is worth twice or three 
times as much as the whole of it was worth before ; and yet, although nothing is 
taken from them by way of contribution, they may have secured enormous compensa- 
tion. At the same time it should be mentioned that it has not unfi’equently been 
the practice of Parliament to enable the improving authority to include within their 
limits of deviation additional land where there is prospect of considerable improve^ 
ment. 

This leads to the consideration of a most important question connected with com- 
pensation and the incidence of rating — ^the principle which is known by the name of 
Betterment. It is the principle that rates should be levied in a higher measure upon 
the property which derives a distinct and direct advantage from an improvement, 
instead of upon the community generally, who have only the advantage of the general Chamberlain 
amelioration in the health of the district. American legislation has adopted the I2,4i6-i9. 
principle that where public improvements are effected by the local authority they ought cinimbiukin, 
to be able to bring in aid of the cost of the improvement any additional value conferred 12, 417. 
on the adjoining property by reason of the improvement. Evidence on this point Lefevre, 
was given by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, Mr. Porwood, and Mr. Meyer, the editor of the {2747 
" Sanitary Engineer ” of New York. Norwood 

In this country the principle has been to a small extent adopted iu tho Acts of 1879, 13 , 395 . 
and of 1882. The former prorides that an arbitrator is to take into account, in cstima- Meyer, 
ting the amount of compensation to be given to an owner, any additional value given 
to tho adjoining property of the same owner by reason of the destruction of his house 
which is in bad condition. This, to some e’.:teiit, incorporates the principle, hut only Lefevre, 
as regards the same owner. Then in a clause of the Act of 1882, a provision was in- 12 , 678.’ 
troduced that where an obstructive building is taken for the pm’pose of improving 
the adjacent property the improvements given to that property may be charged upon 
it in the shape of a rate in aid. The advocates of Betterment think that in every case 
an adjoining property, if it can be shown to be improved, should pay more than the Obambetlnk 
general rate of the towii towards the improvement scheme. 12,538. 

It would not of course be conceded that every improvement had increased the value 
of neighbouring property. Supposing, for instance, a cul de sac were thrown open for 
the sake of mafing a thoroughfare from one part of a town to another, although culs 
de sac are very objectionable in poor neighbourhoods, yet for high class residences Shaftesbury, 
they are much sought after for the sake of the quiet that comes from absence of ^3. 
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48 ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE HOUSING OY THE WORKING CLASSES. 

traffic ; an owner of such residential property miglit urge that it had deteriorated in 
conseo[uence. Or, again, the opening up of a great main street rnight divert traffic, 
and conse(jucntly trade, from other streets left on one side, and here too it might bo 
urged that injury had been done to shop property. It would be necessary in any case 
to widen tbo scope of the local inquiiy which is now undertahen by the Home Office or 
the Local Government Boai’d in tbe case of improvement schemes. The insp^tor 
would have to examine the proposal by the local authority to levy a special tax cither 
within a certain radius over a sub-area or upon certain properties which they alleged 
would be greatly benefited by the improvement. There are great practical difficulties 
in working out the idea, and it has been suggested that local opposition to improve- 
ment schemes might bo increased by the adoption of the principle. 

It has been shown that the owners of large properties are often under the disability 
of not having the power to let land on long leases on other than the best terms 
possible. When the Duke of Westminster’s re- settlement was drawn in 187-Ji a clause 
was put in to enable him to let land for the purpose of artizans’ dwellings upon 
other than the best terms ; that is to say, he is empowered to let upon such terms 
as are calculated to procure the erection of such dwellings, although they may not 
produce the highest possible rent that might be obtained. It is recommended, with 
the support of the evidence of the Duke of Westminster’s agent, that the law 
should be altered so that words to this effect should bo read into aU future settlements. 
There would probably be very little controversy on this point among owners of property, 
and the agent just* quoted, representing as he does the most valuable interests in 
house property in London, speaks with great authority. Your Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners would recommend that the law be so amended that limited owners and corpora- 
tions be empowered to apply trust funds on other than the best terms where the 
object is the erection of artizans’ dwellings on their land. 

A cognate question is the application of the Settled Land Act for the raising of 
loans by a freeholder of an entailed estate for working class dwellings. It seems that 
this Act would not authorise any loan for or apply to any building in towns, but 
only to farm buildings and cottages in the country. It is therefore suggested that 
there should be an amendment of the Act so as to make it apply to improvements in 
towns. At present it appears that the Act does not give powers for improving urban 
properties, while it does give powers to put up cottages for artizans not employed on 
the settled estate. 

Your Majesty’s Oominissioners recommend that the Settled Land Act be so 
amended as to permit tbe application of trust funds to improvements in towns by 
way of building. 

Tour Majesty’s Commissioners, in the course of their inquiry, elicited a great deal of 
evidence which proved the fact that immense sums of money are, in connexion with 
improvements, yearly sunk in legal expenses. Mr. Porwood stated that the 72,000^. 
which was paid in compensation for 636 insanitary houses at Liverpool was out of all 
proportion to what the owners were morally entitled to ; but the sum of 10,OOOZ. paid to 
lawyers for their legal charges in connexion with the same transactions is a much more 
surprising figure. When details come to be examined the large figures are less to be 
wondered at. Sir Curtis Lampson testified that no sooner is a property condemned than 
local solicitors call upon the people who have houses and propose to them to manage 
the business for them. He mentioned the case of a condemned house, valued at 20L, 
where the solicitors’ charges amounted to 57L 

It is, however, with reference to a special class of legal charges that Your Majesty’s 
Commissioners have received evidence which showed that the reduction of the legal 
expenses in connexion with the transfer of land would greatly strengthen societies 
which have been founded to interest workmen in thrift by enabling them to become 
purchasers of dwellings. Your Majesty’s Commissioners examine some facts and 
figures which were brought forward by tbe secretary to the Oddfellows Corporation 
Building Company, a society possessing a considerable amount of property in and near 
Manchester. The first operation of the company was the erection of 27 houses on a 
piece of market-garden freehold land, which was divided into 27 plots. At 20 years’ 
purchase the agricultural value of the land was 4/. 8s. 4cZ. a plot, and the building 
value at the same rate was 40Z. 15s. The legal expenses in connexion with the land up 
to tlie final granting of the conveyance to each of the tenant purchasers was about 
14Z. per plot, that is three times the original capitalised value of the land and one 
thh*d of the amount of the enhanced capitalised value ; and the total legal expenses 
upon this piece of land amounted to 378Z., although there was no sort of difficulty 
with the title. Another instance was quoted of the purchase by a working man of a 
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cottage for 220^. where the deeds cost 66Z. for the inquiry into the title. Building Sowerbatta, 
societies are on a more farourahle footing than a company like this one, as they are 13 , 902 . 
not liable to the same extent to the charges under the solicitor’s remuneration scale. 

This, however, is a matter of degree, and it has been asserted that at present it is So-werbatia, 
almost impossible for a working man to become the owner of his house without 13:9H- 
putting an enormous additional per-centage of its value into the possession of the 
lawyers. 

The evidence before Tour Majesty’s Commissioners shows that there is a wide- 
spread dissatisfaction, especially among the more provident of the working class and 
those desirous of purchasing their own houses, at the difficulty and cost connected 
with the transfer of land and a belief that this expense and difficulty might be 
greatly diminished hy a reform of the law. Tour Majesty’s Commissioners feel that 
they are unable to make any definite suggestions on this point, while they fully 
appreciate the importance of the object sought to be attained, and they are of 
opinion that any possible reforms in this direction must be the result of a separate 
and special inquiry. 

Turning to the subject of rehousing the poor who have been displaced by demoli- Railway 
tions, especially in the metropolis, the whole question of the relations of the railway Coa- 
companies with the working classes is opened up. ^ ^ pasies. 

In examujing the causes of overcrowding in the centre of the metropolis, it was Workmen’s 
shown that the majority of the poor labouring population were under compulsion Trains. 
to live within reach of their work, and that those parts of the town and the suburbs 
in which there was no pressure were out of the question as places of residence for 
this class because they were not within a walk of their employment. Again, the 
earnings of the class in question were shown to be at a rate that left no margin 
for the extra cost of travelling expenses. If, therefore, the railways are to be utilised 
for the benefit of the poorer wage-earning classes two conditions must be satisfied : — 
first, the fares must not exceed the difference between the rent of their homes in the 
overcrowded districts which ought to be relieved and the lower rents in the suburbs ; 
secondly, the companies must provide carriages at these reduced fares which will 
bring the people to and from their work at convenient hours. 

The Secretary of the London Trades Coimcil put the case thus : he said that when SWpton, 
the labouring classes are driven out into the suburbs, two hours out of their working 12 , 949 . 
day is the tax which they have to pay for the removal, and be adds that from exami- 
nation of railway accounts he considers it to be quite possible to fix the fares at such 
a rate as would not be hurtful to the people who have to travel, and not a loss to 
the companies. 

The President of the Board of Trade allowed that there was great difficulty in defin- 
ing a workman’s train, excepting in general terms as a train which is run for the 
convenience of workmen at certain early hours of the day and at moderate and reason- 
able prices. The Assistant Secretary of the Board of Trade who directs the Railway Chamberlain, 
Department of that office said, with regard to the latter, that the fare for workmen’s 12 , 426 . 
trsdns run under statutory enactment is IcZ. for the single journey, and he also gave Calcraft, 
statistics to show that in many cases the companies run trains at a still lower figure. 

Until 1883 no provision was made by any public general Act to compel railway 
companies to run workmen’s trains. Provisions for that purpose were first made in Calcraft, 
the North London (City Branch) Act and the Metropohtau Act, 1861 ; afterwards 9961 . 
in the Acts of the London, Chatham, and Dover, and the Great Eastern Railway 
Companies, with regard to their respective metropolitan extensions, and in the Acta 
of the Metropolitan District, and Great Eastern Railways in 1864, and in some other 
subsequent Acts. 

The companies have, however, in this matter gone far beyond their legal obligations. 

The trains which they have thus been required by law to ruu have been II over a 
mileage of 60^ miles, while they have actually provided 107 trains over a mileage of 
704 miles. 

There are, nevertheless, three companies having stations in London which have never 
run workmen’s trains, the Great Western, the London and North-Western, and the 
Midland. The Great Western has not until lately touched districts inhabited by the 
labouring classes, though a population of that class is now crowding along the line ; Waikin, 
but the London and North-Western has a terminus close to one of the most over- 10 , 441 . 
crowded districts of London, while the Midland Company itself pulled down an 
enormous number of workmen’s dwellings, and there is evidence before Tour Majesty’s 
Commissioners of the overcrowding and misery caused thereby. The Act of 1883 puts 
these and other companies in a different position. Under that Act the Board of Trade, 

0 11612. 
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if they have reason to belieTO that upon any railway carrying passengers, proper and 
sufficient workmen’s trains are not provided for workmen going to and returning from 
their work at such fares and at such times hetiveen G o’clock in the evening and 
8 o’clock in the morning, as appears to the Board of Trade to bo reasonable, may cause 
inquiry to be made, and may order the company to provide such accommodation as 
they may fit ; and in case of refusal by the railway company may issue a certi- 
ficate under which the company would lose the benefit of the Act, so far as relates 
to the remission of duty. The companies that do not nm workmen’s trains have been 
communicat^ with by the Board of Trade; and they have expressed their willingness 
to give ffivourable consideration to any proposals w'hich may he made to them. The 
Assistant Secretary of the Board of Trade gave much detailed information to show 
how the other companies were doing a great deal more than they had been compelled 
to do ; and he also gave a number of instances of the running of -workmen’s trains in 
the provinces beyond statutory obligatious. In many of the latter cases, ho-wever, tho 
demand for cheap transit is more a matter of choice and convoniouco than of tho 
necessity that comes from overcrowding. 

Mr. Calcraft thought that from the fact that railway companies are running work- 
men's trains in excess of their parliamentary obligations, the inference might fairly 
be drawn that they find them to answer, thus hearing out what was conjectured by 
the Secretary of the London Trades Council. The State has interfered in this matter 
in the public interest, rather -with reference to what tho working classes can afford 
than to what -will pay the companies. Tho State Msumes and exercises the right 
to control the price of conveyance on account of the monopoly which the companies 
are presumed to exercise in the conveyance of traffic. On tho question of the cheap 
trains paying there is a conflict of evidence. Sir Edward Watkin doubts the com- 
mercial advantage of continuing to run tlioso trains in the absence of the inducement 
or compulsion of the Act of 1883, but what he chiefly complains of is their disturb- 
ance of the general traffic. This, without doubt, is the cliief difficulty in connexion 
with the subject of workmen’s trains. It is a compai’atively easy thing to bring -workmen 
in their thousands to work in the early morning before the rest of the world is stirring, 
huf it is a matter of the greatest difficulty to take them back at the busiest hours of 



the afternoon ; and another difficulty that is raised is that the morning traffic is all 
^icraft, therefore the trains have to return empty to the station from which 

Ciambariam sWtcd. On this account the companies dislike the inconvenience more than 
12 , 427 . ’ they fear the pecuniary loss. 

The Act of Parliament of 1883 mentioned 8 o’clock in the morning as the limit of 
time for workmen’s trains, but at present most of them are run before 7 o’clock, and 
Birt, 10,179. it is said that if the companies were compelled to run them till 8 it would tell very 
hardly upon them in interfering with the clerks’ traffic which begins just then. It is 
therefore contended for this reason and for others which were given in evidence that 
the powers under the Act of 1883 must ho exercised with ^reat discretion. Your 
Calcraft, Majesty’s Commissioners are, however, of opinion that under it a hargarn was struck 
10,017. ’ between the nation and the railway companies, the consideration for the remission of a 
p^art of the passenger duty being the provision of a certain number of workmen’s trains. 
The President of the Board of Ti’ade prefers not to look upon it in thelight of a baxgain, 
on the ground that tho repeal of the passenger duty can be justified on public grounds 
quite independently of any question of the provision of workmen’s trains, but that 
at the same time opportunity was taken to give greater powers to the Board of 
Trade with the expectation that they would from time to time apply a pressure to the 
companies to increase this accommodation. 



Birt 10 172 . powers of the Board of Trade have not been extensively, if at all, exercised at 

present, but the proceedings would be somewhat as follows. If they found upon 
nquiry that there was a sufficient reason to order the running of workmen’s trains 
they could make the order, and, supposing the company refused, the Board of Trade 
coiild either refer the matter to the Eailway Commissioners or settle it themselves, 
the company having power of appeal to the Eailway Commissioners, who might 
decide whether they thought the requirements of the Board of Trade reasonable or 
Caievaft, of deciding against the company, then, if they do not give 

9992. the necessary facilities for workmen’s trains, they would have to pay the old rate of 
duty upon their receipts, which would amount to a very considerable finA for their 
default. The penalty, though a heavy one, would thus not be imposed without the 
Calcraft, greatest deliberation. Moreover, it is not the custom of the Board of Trade to take 

10 , 020 . the initiative in these matters. Its practice has been to allow itself to be put in 

motion on the representation of parties concerned. 
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The Board of Trade contend that if any groat necessity arose it would ho hoard 
of in Parliament, or their attention would bo called to it from outside, without the 
necessity of having a staff of inspectors for the purpose. The evidence of the President Calcvofi, 
of the Board of Trade on this point is of su£B.cient importance to make it desirable to 
quote it hi extonso ; be says “ The question of tbc principle upon wliich wc are to 
“ proceed is of extreme importance. We might proceed upon one of two principles. 

« We might undertake in every case the initiative, and we might oxaraino for ourselves 
“ into the provision made. Wc might determine what we thought to bo adequate 
“ provision, and we might enforce it upon the railway companies. We have tromend- 
“ ous penalties in our power if we choose to enforce them. That, I think, would 
“ be a most imprudent step for tlic Board of Trade or a Government department to 
“ take* it would practically mean onr rmdcrtakiDg the administration of railways, 

“ and in that case we should have to proceed upon hypotheses in every case, npoir 
“ hypotheses with which we have much less practical acquaintance than the railway 
“ companies themselves. We should have to proceed upon the assumption of their 
“ being unwilling to afford this accommodation; it would bo necessary for us to 
“ enforce a miniiYmm wliich in every case would become the maximum, and I believe 
“ the result would be that less accommodation would be provided than if wo leave 
“ a great deal to the initiative of the companies. Then we should have to settle what 
“ constitutes a workmen’s train; the only definition I can give is that it is a train 
“ that is run for their convenience at certain early hours in the day, in tlic early 
“ morning, and at certain moderate and resonahle prices, and under the Act wo have 
“ to settle what are reasonable prices. To do that wc must examine the accounts of 
“ the company to make ourselves acquainted with the costs of these trains, to ascertain 
“ whether the proposed rate of faro would or would not be reasonable. Then there 
" is a still greater difficulty, namely, that if wc were to enforoe these trains we must 
“ interpose them into the re^ar traffic of the company, and we might upset the whole 
“ of their traffic arrangements. We should at onoo have to do what is the most 
“ difficult part of the work of a traffic manager of a railway (who lias tho most 
“ difficult administration, I venture to think, of any subject of the Queen) if wc 
“ were to take that work from his shoulders and put it upon ours. Nothing hut the 
“ most tremendous necessity would in my opinion justify anything like that sort of 
" interference on the part of the Board of Trade, and I should strongly oppose on 
“ behalf of the Board of Trade undertaking any work of the kind. I do not think 
“ that any necessity does exist for it ; I think the evidence wc have shows that wc 
“ may safely rely upon the voluntary action of the railway companies, stimulated as 
“ it will he from time to time by a certain amount of judicious pre.ssure.” 

Tour Majesty’s Oommissionors would hero endorse tho recommendation of the 
Select Committee of 1882, which was as follows : — 

“In connection with this subject your Committeo would call attention to the 
“ importance of favouring in every way facilities of transit between the great centres 
“ of industry and the outlying districts, and especially between the metropolis and 
“ its suburbs. Owing, to economic causes, land in the central parts of London is, 

“ generally speaking, becoming too valuable to bo easily made use of as sites for 
** dwellings for the working classes, and property of this kind, including areas 
“ scheduled under these Acts, is being constonfiy bought up and converted to other 
“ purposes. Side by side with this movement there is a large migration of the 
“ working classes to the suburbs, where in some places private enterprise is busy 
“ erecting tenements and providing cheap means of locomotion. The question of the 
“ condition of this suburban population, whose employment lies in London, has 
“ necessarily occupied the attention of your Committee, and induced them to make . 

“ the folio wing, recommendation : — 

“ That similar conditions as to workmen’s trains witliin a certain distance from 
“ London to those now imposed upon the Great Eastern Railway Company should 
“ be enforced in the case of other railways as opportunities may offer. Such an 
“ opportunity has just offered in the case of the Regent’s Canal Bill. They have 
“ strongly recommended this Bill to the notice of the Board of Trade, in consequence 
“ of which proper clauses will be inserted on their suggestion.” 

Tour Majesty’s Commissioners are of opinion that upon the subject of the Cheap 
Trains Act of 1883 the Board of Trade should themselves initiate communication with 
the London Trades Council and other representative bodies of workmen, and should 
secure to the working classes the full benefit to which they are entitled under the 
Act of 1883 as to houses as well as in other respects. 

H 2 
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Tour Majesty’s Commissioners examined several witnesses as to the working of the 
Standing Orders of both Hous^ of Parliament which have reference to the re-housing 
of persons displaced by railway demolitions. The evidence was un an i m ous that the 
Standing Orders were either evaded or were insufficient. Without waiting for the 
presentation of their report to Tour Majesty, Your Majesty’s Commissioners by special 
resolution recommended considerable amendments to the House of Lords Standing 
Orders, and similar amendments in the Standing Orders of the House of Commons, 
which were adopted by both Houses of Parliament, and arc printed in the Appendix 
to this Report. 

In the winter of 1884!-5, 39 Bills proposing to take 3,859 houses occupied by the 
labouring classes to the extent of 17,066 inhabitants in England, outside tho 
metropolis, were before the Local Government Board under the new Stonding Order ; 
and 14i Bills proposing to take 1,807 houses, occupied by 14,906 persons of the labour- 
ing classes in the metropolis have been deposited in the Home Office.* 

As these special recommendations were of a somewhat provisional nature, tho 
matter involved being of great urgency, it is quite possible that the amendniouts are 
capable of being made more effective, and that Standing Orders may bo further 
strengthened on some points by legislation. It will therefore bo in place to shortly 
refer to the evidence which was given on the subjoc.t of Standing Orders. 

The city engineer of Newcastle-on-Tyne, who lias had experience as a railway 
engineer, said th.at he had never known a single person to be re-housed by a railway 
company after clearances in connexion with railway extension. Sir Edward Watkin, 
speaking with greater authority, stated that he did not remember any case where a 
r^way company, being under an obligation to re-house, had fulfilled it. Miss Hill 
corroborated this evidence without qualification, saying that the Standing Ordera 
which were intended to provide for the re-accommodation of the poor are practically a 
dead letter. She pointed out that even supposing they were satisfactory and did 
compel the companies to re-aocommodate, the companies would only he compelled 
to re-house the people they actually displaced, and they have a method of evading 
re-housing provisions by getting rid of the people privately before coming to Parlia- 
ment. The witness said : — “ Usually the railway company communicate with the 
“ landlords, and tell them, ‘We are going to teke your property;’ the landlord 
“ gives the ordinary weekly or monthly notice to the tenants, and long before tho 
“ railway comes the tenante have been got rid of; so that the landlord pockets the 
“ compensation, and that is what is taking place I am told, and in spite of the 
“ advice of my fellow workers, in Albert Buildings. In Albert Buildings, Lambeth, 

“ the tenants are told hy the agents of the railway company that they will have to 
“ move, and that their best plan is to get out soon. This is before the Act is obtained. 
“ The companies, therefore, can go before Parliament, and say, ‘ We do not displace 
“ ‘people; there is nobody there.’ Therefore it would seem to me as if the clauses, 
“ whatever they may be, should deal with the question according to whether houses 
“ that were formerly occupied by the labouring classes were displaced, and not 
“ whether tho particular Act displaces them.” The Rev. W. Denton, ^^icar of 
St. Bartholomew, Cripplegate, who for a quarter of a century has exerted himself 
on behalf of poor people forcibly evicted from their homes % railway companies, 
says that the Standing Order (Meeting a return of the number of persons to be 
displaced by railway companies is systematically evaded. 

The evidence of officii vdtnesses corroborates the opinions of the two last quoted, 
who maybe said to have appeared in the interest of the labouring classes affected. 
The Clerk of Public Bills iu the House of Lords says that it is the general conclusion 
and testimony of those who are interested in the matter that no good has been done 
by the provision known as the Shaftesbury Standing Order of 1863. The Assistant 
Secretary to the Board of Trade is of opinion that what Parliament has done with 
regard to Standing Orders has not had much effect in providing other accommoda- 
tion for persons unhoused by railway demolitions, and personally he has never known 
a case oi re-housing under Standing Orders by a company. 

Erom the foregoing it was clear that the Standing Orders required considerable 
amendment. Evidence was also given to show how they might be made more 
effective. 

The Standing Orders hitherto have thrown the duty of TnalnTig a return of the 
number of persons to he displaced by any scheme upon the promoters, and it is often 



• See Appendix, Letters from Local Government Board ami Home Office. 
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found to be grossly incorrect. It baa been suggested that the return should be made 
to the local authority ; that the local authority should examine it and report upon 
it, and that it should go through the Home Office in cases from tbe metropolis, or 
through the Local Government Board in cases from the provinces, to the Committee Denton, 
of the House of Lords or Commons with a report upon it by one or other of those 10.732. 
offices at the cost of the promoters. It would be necessary in addition to indicate 
definitely that the report should state the number of houses inhabited by the working 
classes before the scheme was proposed, because the moment a scheme of this kind Chamhorlnin, 
is threatened the people voluntarily depart from their houses (sometimes having been 12,432. 
bribed by the promoters) knowing that if they do not go they will be disturbed. 

Sir Edward Watkin, who may be considered to .speak with authority on behalf of Waikin, 
the railway companies, says that he does not see any objection at all to the return 10,S2S. 
being made by an independent authority, at the expense of the promoters, so Tour 
Majesty’s Commissioners are able to recommend that in the case of railways, and of 
all other schemes involving the displacement of the working classes, the companies 
and other promoters ought in the first place to be compelled to provide suitable 
acconunodation in substitution of that which they are destroying, and that they ought 
not to escape from this obligation by the payment of money compensation to the 
tenants on removal. 

The system of petty compensation was referred to by Miss Hill when she said iiiii, 9)12. 
that railway companies sometimes do not wait till they get their Act of Parliament, 
but make private arrangements beforebaud for the displacement of the population. 

The general manager of the Great Eastern Railway corroborated this evidence. He Birt, io,i66. 
said uiat his company has never actually rebuilt : their custom had always been to 
compensate the tenants with sums, varying from 30s. to 60^., on the occasion of the 
pulling down, of the houses in question. 

Eurther, it is not sufficient that the Jaw should compel the companies simply to 
provide substituted accommodation. That this provision would be futile is shown Chamberlftin, 
by the cases which occur of railway companios providing accommodation for the 12,433. 
unhoused people and subsequently of giving all the tenants notice to quit and turning 
the accommodation into warehouses or to other purposes. Tour Majesty’s Com- 
missioners would recommend that the railway companies, in the case of demolitions 
of house property, be required both to provide new accommodation for the number of 
persons previously residing in the houses demolished and be precluded from using 
tbe dwellings so substituted for any other purpose without the consent of the local 
authority. 

In making this recommendation they feci that they cannot do better than put on 
record the statement in evidence of Sir Edward Watkin on the subject. He said Watkin, 

“ I do not consider that there is any injustice in saying to people who control a 10>425, 

“ private enterprise, and who remove houses of the lahomung classes in the construction 
“ of their works, that they shall before they commence their works erect an equivalent 
“ amount of accommodation,” and with reference to a particular case of demolition 
in consequence of railway operations, he said “"What I have proposed is that wc 
" shall estimate how many houses will be taken away if the works are made, and that 
“ we shall begin to erect dwellings without any delay according to the number of 
“ rooms which we destroy ; that is to say, before anybody is dispossessed the new 

buildings shall be provided for them.” Tour Majesty’s Commissioners would 
recommend as far as possible the universal application of the principle here enunciated. 

Your Majesty’s Commissioners had evidence from many witnesses of the great evils Displacb- 
which ensue from the sudden clearances, on a large scale, of dwellings of the labouring 
classes. These wholesale demolitions produce not only the temporary misery already 
quoted from Lord Shaftesbury’s evidence where he described the condition of the poor 
people whose roofs were being pulled off as being like that of people in a besieged town, 
but they are the cause of the migrations of the dispersed population to inoroaso the p * ' 
overcrowding and general misery of the streets in the neighbourhood. 

The cEise of Lincoln’s Inn was cited, where a plan of gradual demolition and doodle 868 
rebuilding the barristers’ chambers has gone on without much inconvenience to the 
occupants, who would have suffered the gravest inconvenience had great blocks of 
buildings been pulled down at once. The Glasgow improvements were also men- 
tioned, where the rule was that not more than 500 people should he displaced at o. 
a time, and that those 500 should not be disturbed imtil adequate provision had been 122 . 
made for them in the neighbourhood. 

Tour Majesty’s Commissioners would recommend that it should be made compulsory 
for displacement and re-building to be as nearly as possible simultaneous. They 
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are not of opinion that the details could be laid down in an Act of Po.rliamont. For 
instance, in the case of a scheme of metropolitan improvement or a scheme under 
Sir Riohai’d Cross’s Act, it would not he practicable to enact that the whole area 
should under no circumstances he cleared at once, hut that a portion only should bo 
cleared, as • it might seriously prejudice the success of a scheme if the now roads 
or streets required were not allowed to bo carried out in the first instance. Yom 
Majesty’s Commissioners are of opinion that the policy and principle of then* recom- 
mendation should he laid down by statute, and that the details must ho left to the local 
authority. 

It has*^ been contended, in connexion with demolitions, and overcrowding, that model 
dwellings, erected by the Peabody trustees and other bodies, while they have been 
of great benefit to the community generally, have tended to aggi'avate tho evil 
condition of the homes of the very poor. It was shown that when had property 
was pulled down for the erection of model dwellings tho displaced population crowded 
into the neighbouring streets already densely packed, and when the new buildings 
were complete did not return to the localities formerly occupied by them. The 
evidence that was given on this point corroborates a feeling which has long existed 
that the model dwellings do not reach the class whose need is tho greatest. Lord 
Shaftesbury gave it as his opinion that industrial dwellings have not relieved the 
class for whose benefit they were intended. That they are occupied by a better 
class than the class displaced, that they do not meet the requirements of the very 
poor, that the Jrents are too high, that persons with large famdies, and persons 
following certain callings, such as costermongers, are not admitted, are only a few 
of the complaints that have been made in evidence with regard to them. The 
feelLig which has thus found expression is no new thing, and the Peabody trustees, 
being aware that it existed with reference to their property, made a statement 
somewhat of the nature of an apology in their report of 1881. They met tho 
objections that the benefits of the fund were enjoyed by a class for which the 
founder did not intend them by producing Mr. Peabody’s written testimony of 
approval of the maimer in which lus gift had been applied, and they asserted that 
the trustees have since his death continued to act according to the system approved 
by him. Mr. Peabody clearly defined the kind of persons to he benefited by lus 
donation, and the trustees have carried out the principle that tenants should be'of the 
working class, and have taken pains to admit into the buildings people with a 
maximum limit of wages of 30s. a week. Without needless repetition of the evidence 
given on behalf of the Peabody Trust before Sir E;. Cross’s Committee in 1881, Sir 
Curtis Lampson, who, until his lamented death this year, practically managed the fund 
single handed, gave some instructive information which showed why the Peabody 
Buildings have not directly benefited the poorest classes whose condition has heon 
described in the earlier portion of this Report. His answer to the query whether 
those buildings bavo to any extent housed the actual people who were dispossessed 
by the puUing down of their dwellings contains the substance of all the aflecpations 
of other witnesses who spoke on the point. He said, in reply, “Very few °of the 
“ same people. In the first place, while the buildings are being put up, the dispos- 
“ sessed people find places elsewhere, and most of them are housed somewhere else ■ 
“ and in the next place, a great many of the people who formerly lived in these 
“ builrlirigs that were pulled down would not be suitable tenants for tbe Peabody 
“ Buildings.” 

The limit of wages of the Peabody tenants from QOs. per week downwards, appears at 
first sight to be one which would meet the most pressing cases, especially when statistics 
are given to show that a not inconsiderable proportion of the “heads of families” 
inhabiting the tenements earn less than 20s. a week, some of them earning no 
more than 16s. or even 12s. a week. This, teken with the list of tmdes followed by 
the occupants of the buildings, would show that the tenants are representative of the 
industrious masses where life is a perpetual struggle. For all that, there is however 
undoubted testimony that the buildings have not reached the poorest of the lahourinff 
classes. The lowest rent for which a single room is let is 2s. l\cl. It is evident 
therefore, that persons whose entire earnings are from 12s. to 14s. a week could not 
afford to have more than one room at this rent. Tet overcrowding is said not to he 
permitted in the Peabody Buildings. The explanation is that the calculation of 
the earnings of “ heads of families ” is a fallacious test. The woman is very often the 
bread-winner for the femily ; and to take no account, for instance, of the earnings of 
a charwoman in regular employ, simplyjbecause she has a husband in receipt of small 
wages, is very misleading. It is acknowledged that it is difficult to keep] to the 30s. a 
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week limit ia the case of persons whose wages inesrease during their tenancy, as it is 11,5-11. 
hard to turn a man out simply because of the result of his sobriety and industry. 

The demand for the buildings considerably exceeds the supply ; for 200 dwellings 
there have been lately as many as 600 or 600 applicants. The rush for them shows Lampaon, 
how excellent they are and how the working classes appreciate them, but as not 11,665. 
one balf of those who apply for them can be accommodated, it follows that a system 
of selection must be followed, and it would be strange if the most oiderly and 
respectable were rejected. There is no injustice in tliis, but the fact remains that if 
the dwellers in the most wretched quarters, often the very persons who have been 
unhoused to make room for the new buildings, should attempt to find homes in the 
new buildings thek chances are small against the respectable artizans to whom 
preference is given. The social and moral effects on the inhabitants residing in these Lampsons 
model communities is no doubt excellent. “They feel very proud of these dwellings, 11,546. 

" and if a man has come out of a Peabody Building it is more or less a character 
“ for him,’’ and this of course is a reason why there is no anxiety to provide 
accommodation for costermongers or to admit persons of the class who are a little 
disinclined to observe rides. Since evidence on the subject was given before Sir Lampson, 
Richard Cross’s Committee a cei’tain amount of accommodation has been provided 1 1,652. 
for the harrows and donkeys of costermongers, but somehow they liave not come in. 

It would not be possible within the limits of this Report to quote, to combat, or to 
support the views which were put forth on the general question of blocks of model 
buildings by witnesses whose opinions arc worthy of the highest respect. The 
difficulty of adequate water supply has been mentioned for example. There has been Hill, 8862. 
evidence in favour of a separate supply for each tenement 5 other witnesses have 
thought that one for each floor was sufficient. Again, some witnesses have condemned Shafteabury, 
the system of large blocks of workmen’s dwellings entkely ; it has been said that they 
will be the fever nests of the future, or that development of the system will involve 
the provision of comfortable accommo(k,tion for the oriminal and immoral classes. It 
is further the opinion of many that the working classes will never look upon a set of 
rooms in a great bnilding in the light of a home, while others think that their objection Hiii%oi9. 
and prejudice to model dwellings are entirely disappearing. ’ 

Such are the great diversities of opinion on this branch of the subject which have 
been elicited by Tour Majesty's Commissioners in tho course of their investigations, 
and on such points they are unable to make practical suggestions in more definite 
shape than has been given to them in the evidence which accompanies this report. 

Some suggestions, however, which they have already made in general terms would 
affect the provision of workmen’s dwellings. Youi* Majesty’s Commissioners have 
recommended that power should be given to limited owners and corporations to apply 
trust funds on terms other than the best that can be obtained when the object is the 
provision of dwellings for the working classes. This principle, it appears from evidence, 
if carried out would greatly assist the extension of the system of model dwellings for 
the accommodation of a class which is now rarely reached by them. It has been seen BilUuff, 
how the rents of the tenements in model dwellings are an obstacle to their occupation 5069. 
by the poorest class ; and the opinion expressed by a witness that the building companies 
might reach the poorest classes if they could be satisfied with a less dividend is not 
one on which Tour Majesty’s Commissioners would base a suggestion. The force of l3oodlR,l097. 
their recommendation, referred to above, would, however, be felt in eases where the oiuttou 
difficult of providing the dwellings is due to the cost of the land, or to the ground 6612. 
rent. The agent for the Ecclesiastical Commissioners’ property said that the first 
difficulty in providing blocks of buildings for ortizaus’ dwellings was the procuring of 
sites, but if sites could be provided the buddings could not, in some cases, be put up by 
private enterprise on account of the amount of the ground rents. The agent to the 
Northampton and "Westminster properties referred to the Gatliff Buildings on the 
latter estate. The principle adopted in the case of these dwellings was that the ground 
landlord let the laud at the lowest possible ground rent, and lent the money for the 
buddiu" at 3 per cent, on the security of the lease on the condition that the buildings 
should be for the use of the very poor. Your Majesty’s Commissioners do not assert Boodle, 934. 
that the rents quoted for the Gatliff Buddings are at a rate which would put the 
dwellings within the reach of the most necessitous class. They have only cited the 
instance in support of their previous recommendation that powers should be universally 
given to limited owners and corporations to apply trust funds in such cases ou other 
than the best terms. The recommendations in favour of a lower rate of interest ou 
i^blic Loans, and in favour of housing by radway companies ; that iu favour of the 
simplification and extension of Lord Shaftesbury’s Act, the proposal for the removal 
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of Prisons, tlie recommendations also with regard to legal expenses, to compensation, 
and others, would all tend to increase the numher of such buildings and thus to lower 

The provisions as to nuisances in tlio Sanitai*y Acts and the Public ECealtli Act, lS7f5, 
have in view the abatement of the nuisance rather than the punishment of tho person 
by whoso default the nuisance has arisen. Por instance, ■\^dlcn a nuisance has been 
ascertained to exist, and tho person hy whose default it has arisen, has on notice by 
the sanitary authority caused it to be abated, tho Act does not contemplate that 
proceedi^s should be talcen unless the sanitary authority arc of opinion that the 
nuisancels likely to recur ; in such a case the person who is responsible for the 
nuisance incurs no liability by his neglect. It would ho desirable that the existence 
of a nuisance, although it may be remedied after notice by tho sanitary authority, 
should reader the person responsible for it liable to a penalty. Under the Act in force 
in the metropolis there is no provision for the justices imposing a penalty -when they 
make an order for the abatement of a nuisance or an order prohibiting the recurrence 
of a nuisance. Under the Public Health Act, 1876, which is in force outside the 
metropolis, there is such a provision ; the court may impose a penalty not exceeding 
U. on the person upon whom the order is rnade.^ Your Majesty’s Commissioners 
recommend that this provision should he made applicable to the metropolis, and that 
the maximum penalty might also with advantage be increased. 

In the opinion of Yom* Majesty’s Commissioners there should also ho a simple power 
by civil procedure for the recovery of damages against owners or holders of property 
hy those who liave suffered injury or loss by their neglect or default in sanitary 
matters. 

Evidence has been given showing that the inadequacy of the water supply in the 
poorer quarters of the metropolis and the great towns is the cause of much unhealthi- 
ness and misery in the dwellings of the working classes, and Tour Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners would recommend that the water supply should, as a general rule, ho in tho 
hands of the local authority. 

The law as to the power of water companies to cut off the water supply has already 
been cited in this Heport, and Your Majesty’s Commissioners recognising the grave 
consequences which may result from the misuse of this power, recommend that tho 
companies should he deprived of the summary power which they now possess. 

Much evidence was given before Your Majesty’s Commissioners, some of which has 
been quoted in this Report, of the insufficient provision of waterclosets and privies 
both in town a n d country, and considering the evil effects, both moral and sanitary, 
of this deficiency Your Majesty’s Commissioners would recommend that, even in the 
case of old houses, the duty should be thrown on owners of erecting them where they 
do not exist. It might, however, be necessary to provide for the relaxation of the law 
in certain cases. 

Your Majesty’s Commissioners also recommend that it shall be declared by statute 
to be the duty of the local authority to put in force such powers as they are by law 
entrusted with, so as to ensure that no premises shall be allowed to exist in an 
insanitary state. 
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The subject of what has been called the Van Population was not mentioned in 
conjunction with the facts connected with the dwellings of the poor in towns, as the 
condition of these people is of such a peculiar nature that it calls for separate treat- 
ment. In various parts of the country there are plots of ground which are occupied 
hy persons who inhabit moveable dwellings, either vans or tents. They are of the 
gipsy, or so-called gipsy, class, and the ground upon which they settle is generally 
vacant ground in private hands, and they establish themselves upon it in some cases 
with, and in some cases without, the consent of th.e owner. Some owners not only 
consent to but charge a weekly rent for the occupation of the ground. The chief of these 
encampments is near Woodford, where the inhabitants were formerly squatters in 
Eppihg Eorest, and had been driven out. There are also van towns in the neighbour- 
hood of Wormwood Scrubs, at Battersea, and at other places. These settlements are 
the head-quarters of the van population ; in the summer it decreases on these spots, 
when most vans perambulate the country, but there always remains the nucleus of a 
fixed population, and some of the vans are no longer moveable, having lost their wheels. 

The inhabitants of vans, even if they never move at all, are not held to he the 
inhabitants of a house. It was stated in evidence that there was a magisterial decision 
which was upheld by the High Court, to the effect that a broken down van was not a 
house. They are, therefore, subject to no sanitary regulations whatever. 
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The Woodford Local Board compelled the vsettlemont ia that district to have a siipply 
of TOter ; but they did tliis in uncertainty of its being a legal proceeding, and they 
hare not, of course, been able to apply their own byelaws and the general laws which 
have reference to substantial buildings. As a rule there is no provision of closet accom- 
modation or sanitary conveniences of any Idnd, and a. committee of the Bssex Court of 
Quarter Sessions reported that the general condition in which these people live is 
calculated to breed pestilence. An attempt was made to remedy these evils by the 
introduction of a clause in the Canal Boats Act of last session, to the effect that under 
that enactment the term boat sliould include a cart ; but -such difficulty was found Johuston, 
in making a provision as to vaas fit into the framework of the Bill, that tire Canal 14,002. 
Boats Committee of the House of Commons decided against the proposal. The 
condition of these people, however, calls for action on sanitary grounds. Cases of 
typhoid fever and small-pos. are frequently occurring among thein, vaccination owing 
to their migratory habits is unknown, and as the van towns are generally close to public 
j'ootpaths there is special danger from contagious diseases. They live in- a condition Smith, 
of overcrowding of the worst character, the whole family sleeping in one tent or van, 14-040. 
the only exception l)eiiig wlien some of them arc put under the van to sleep. Your 
Majesty’s Commissioners recommend that the local autboiitie.s should be given 
jurisdiction over them by means of the extension of their powers by statute to all 
habitations, and that the powers given in section 23 of the Puhlio Health Act should 
he extended to any hut or tent, and to any cart used for sleeping which remains for 
more than two nights within 200 yards of the same spot. It is not intended by these Martin, 
suggestions to interfere with encampments of Your Majesty’s Bovees under proper 
military supervision, and it may be gathered from the foregoing that it is not proposed 
to interfere with the habits of the nomadic gipsy population. The recommendations 
of Your Majesty’s Commissioners are made for the benefit of the neighbourhoods in 
w'Mch van towns are located, as well as in tbe interest of the settlers themselves. 

There is another section of the population, who cannot he classed as either urban Hop pick- . 
or rural, whose housing requires consideration. These are the bop-pickers and the fruit- mrs- 
pickers, who annually settle in Kent and in one district of Surrey for about three strutton, 
weeks during the autumn for the harvest of the hop grounds, and in the fruit-pickiug 15.67U. 
season for shorter periods. It is calculated that in an average year there are at least Sti-atton, 
70,000 persons, men, women, and children, employed in this labour, oE whom the great 15.646. 
majority are immigrants, and of whom about 25,000 come from London. The latter gtratton, 
are, for the most part, the roughest and neediest of the London poor ; they are drawn 1 5,643. ’ 
from no one quarter of the metropolis, as may he seen from a list of localities from Stratton, 
which they come, supplied by the Eev. J. Y. Stratton, Secretary of the Society fur the 15,763. 
Conveyance and Improved Lodging of Hop-pickers, hut from all the poorest districts 
investigated by Your Majesty’s Commissioners. 

In 1867 the Society drew up some “ Recommendations relating to the Lodgings of 
Hop-pickers.” In 1876 the Pubhc Health Act (38 & 39 Viet. c. 56.) provided in sec- 
tion 314 j that “ any local authority may, if they think fit, make byelaws for securing 
“ the decent lodging and accommodation of persons engaged in hop-picking within 
“ the district of such authority.” The same year the Local Government Board circu- 
lated among all the sanitary authorities of districts visited by persons for tbe purpose 
of picking hops, model byelaws under this Act, framed on the recommendations of the 
Society mentioned above. The present condition of the housing of the hop-pickers 
shows that the application of the Act has not been completely successful in destroying 
the evils which called forth the efforts of the society. Mr. Stratton stated that the 
Act had failed because it was only permissive. The powers given in tbe Act to -the 
local authorities to make or to refuse to make byelaws at their discretion being 
entrusted to authorities which contained many hop-growers among their members, the 
whole question has in some districts been neglected or slielved. Byelaws have been ' 
adopted by 13 rural authorities, hut only two or three of them are vigilant and 15^552”’ 
careful, most of them merely sending a notice at the beginning of the hop-picking gtratton 
as to their requirements, and failing to carry out any system of inspection. 15,665. ’ 

The lodgings provided for these immigrants are principally hopper-houses, barns, 
cowsheds, stables, and tents. The hopper-house is generally a long, low, brick and Strutton, 
tile building, divided into 10 or 12 compartments, and accommodating fi’om eight to 
a dozen persons in each compartment. Sometimes cooking sheds are provided, which 
axe necessary for the people, not only for cooking their food, hut for drying their 
clothes. Tents, which are purchased second-hand from Government, are often used ; 
as they are usually supplied without cooking sheds, the condition of the women and Stratton, 
children, who rarely have a change of clothes, is in wet weather most pitiable. 

O 11612 . J 
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StrattoD, Overcrowding is frequent unless great supervision is exercised, and there is great 

15,690. difficulty in separating the sexes, and the married people 1‘roin tlic single. *Ulo- 

gether, the description given of the condition of the lioji-pickcrs shows that on both 
moral and sanitary grounds regulations should be universally eni'orcod. Scvor.il of 
the sanitary authorities have adopted byelaws which omit to provide cooking houses, 
screens between the beds, or privies, and the Loo.nl Government Board have been 
compelled to give a reluctant consent to such defective regulations as being better 
than none at aU. Your Majesty’s Commissionei's would therefore rccommond that sec- 
tion 314 j of the Public Health Act shall be so amended that provisions i;quivaleut to 
those contained in the Model Byelau’s of the Local Govoi'niuent Board shall bo applied 
in all districts of sanitary raithorities largely visited by persons engaged in piedcinf' 
hops, and that provision shall also be made for the efficient inspection of the lodgings 
of hop-pickers and fruit-pickers by the sanitary authoril.ies. 



It is now the intention of Your Majesty’s Commissioners to turn their attention 
to the special features of the question set before them for investigation ivhich are to 
he found in Scotland and in Ireland, but they tliink it right to present to Yonr 
Majesty at once the foregoing portious of their Itcport. Seme of Your Majesty’s 
Commissioners sign this first Beport subject to observations of tlicii’ own wliiidi are 
appended to it. 

All which Your Majesty’s Commissioners humbly submit to Your Maicsty’s gracious 
consideration. 

ALBERT EDWARD P. 

HENRY EDWARD CARD. MANNING. 

SALISBURY (subject to oliservatioiLs a{i})eiKled to RftjH>rt). 
BROWNLOW. 

CARRINGTON. 

GEORGE J. QOSCHEN (subject to ol)scrvatioii.s appended to Report). 
RICHD. ASSHETON GROSS (subject to observations appended to 
Report). 

GEORGE HARRISON. Lord Provost, 

WM. WALSHAM BEDFORD. 

E. LYULPH STANLEY. 

E. DWYER GRAY. 

W. M. TORRENS. 

HENRY BROADHURST. 

JESSE COLLINGS. 

GEO. GODWIN. 

S. MORLEY. 

CHARLES W, DILKE, 

Cliairman. 

J. E. 0. BODLEY, 

Secretary. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT. 

Tlie system of building on leasehold land is a great cause of the many evils con- 
nected with OTercrowding, unsanitary buildings, and excessive rents. This appears 
to be conclusively proved by the evidence of Lord William Compton, Mr. Boodle, the 
agent of the Marquis of Northampton, Mr. Viv^ian, of Camborne, and by the inci- 
dental evidence of other witnesses. The evidence of the two former witnesses contains 
a strong condemnation of the whole system of building on leasehold tenure. 

Those of Your Majesty’s Commissioners whose signatures are appended to this 
supplementary report are of opinion that the prevailing system of building leases is 
conducive to bad building, to deterioration of property towards the close of the lease, 
and to a want of interest on the part of the occupier in the house he inhabits ; and 
tliat legislation favourable to the acquisition on equitable terms of the freehold interest 
on the part of the leaseholder would conduce greatly to the improvement of the 
dwellings of the people of this country. 



HENRY EDWARD CARD. MANNING. 
CARRINGTON. 

GEORGE HARRISON, Lord Provost 
E LYULPH STANLEY. 

E. DWYER GRAY. 

W. M. TORRENS. 

HENRY BROADHURST. 

JESSE COLLINGS. 

GEORGE GODWIN. 

S. MORLEY. 



I 2 



Lbase- 

HOLDEBS’ 

Entkan- 

C1II8E1CEKT. 
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KOYAL COMMISSION ON TIUS HOUSING OB' 'IHE 'WOIlKIKCf CXASSISS. 



MEMORAI^DirM BY THE MARQUESS OE SALISBURY. 



The observations which I wish to make upon one or two passages in tlio lloport ai*e 
designed rather in elucidation of language wliich seems to me to bo too vague, 
than as an expression of dissent. Especially I should have prcfcn-cd fullov and more 
definite recommendations in regard to one point of capital importanoo — the over- 
crowding in the interior of London. This evil stands by itself; it olVors peculiar 
difficulties, and requires special remedies. Sanitary mischief ai’isiiig from stinictural 
defticts is in the first instance the affair of the oivnor. What is wanted of the 
law is that it should enforce the duties of the owner, and if need be, givo him the 
power required for performing them. The local authority under whoso supervision 
the owner is, may, in some places, require quickening, and the remedies provided 
by the Acts of Sir R. Cross and Mr. Torrens for evils with which individual owners 
cannot grapple, may require perfecting in some points. But as to these sanitary 
evils nothing is really wanted beyond this, that the law shall do in eflect what, as 
matters now stands, it professes to do. 

Again, the overcrowding, so far as it exists, in provincial towns, or in tlio subuiban 
parts of London, may probably be cured by the ordinary sequence of supply upon 
demand. The cost of building does not appear to be necessarily in excess of tlio rent 
which the worldng classes can pay, so long as the site can be Wl without excessive 
cost. But in the more central parts of London the problem will not solve inself in 
this manner. The cost of ground is very large. The Peabody Trustees only obtained 
the sites of their most recent buildings on terms ivhich were artificially cheapened 
by the expenditure of the Metropolitan Board of Worlcs ; and oven witli that assistance 
they have not been able to meet the wants of the majority of the working class. 
The average wages of the Peabody tenant are considerably above tlie level to which a 
large body of the working class attain. 

The condition which practically distinguishes the interior of London from all otlier 
areas in the kingdom is that sites for houses within reach of their work are too costly 
to be available to the mass of the working class. The distances are so great as to 
prevent a workman who has work in the interior of London living in the suburbs 
where lodging is cheap. 

It so happens that Government are likely to have a considerable area of ground at 
their disposal — the sites of those prisons (belonging to the State) mentioned in the 
Report. If sold at the highest market price they would no doubt be veiy valuable ; l>ut 
they would be of no use whatever towards the solution of this special difficulty. On 
the other hand, if they are sold at cost price to some authority or trust that will build 
workmen’s dwellings upon them, or upon other similar sites obtained by exchange for 
portions of them, the result will be so far to satisfy the special want under which, on 
account of its peculiar circuratances, the interior of London labours. 

The price of land (within ordinary limits) and the cost of building, have been defrayed 
elsewhere, and could no doubt be defrayed hero, by rent which the labourer is in a 
condition to pay. The extraordinary price of land constitutes the most formidable 
difficulty ; and by this arrangement the difficulty would be met. But then the State 
must be content to forego the largely increased price which it might, if it liked, 
obtain for the sites of these prisons. 

It may be objected that such a sacrifice would constitute an eleemosynary expenditure. 
If the description were accurate the objection would be a serious one. If the State 
were to provide cottages at a rent which did not represent the real cost of their 
erection it would destroy the market of the speculative builders, and its liberality 
would only have the effect of driving everyone else out of a field of enterprise which it 
would itself he incapable of entirely occupying. 

But it seems to me that to cell the proposed operation eleemosynary is strainin<^ 
the meaning of the word. It is the surrender of an increase which has become 
unexpectedly disposable, — an increase which is caused by that very concentration 
of population which it is to be applied to remedy. But this excessive concentration 
on this particular area is in more than one respect the State’s own work. If the size 
of London is excessive, the excess is largely due to the circumstance that London is 
the residence of the Government. If vast masses of the population are forced to 
live near the centre of the town and find no room for their dwellings, it must be 
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remembered that tbe State has largely contributed both to swell tbe population and to 
diminisb tbe bouse room. Tbe number of persons who are in tbe public service aa 
soldiers, policemen, postmen, and employes in tbe lower grades of tbe public cfbces, 
constitute a notable portion of tbe crowds wbo compete for bouseroom. Tbe forcible 
destruction of dwellings autborised by Parliament during tbe last half century, for 
purposes of public ornament or utility, bas largely contributed to diminisb tbe 
aggregate of tbe bouseroom, for which these crowds have to compete. A proposal 
to remedy overcrowding, for which tbe State is largely responsible, by utilising a gain 
on enhanced value of land which is due to density of population, can bm'dly be called 
eleemosynary. It more closely resembles tbe provision of compensation than tbe offer 
of a gift. 

It would of coiirse be needful to dispose of the land to bodies who could be trusted 
to use it for tbe purpose of building tbe cheapest class of dwellings. It seems probable 
from tbe eyidence we have received, that healthy and decent dwellings might be pro- 
vided without loss, at a rate cheaper than tbe average which obtains under the Peabody 
Trust. 

There are some other recommendations which I desire to notice. Tbe proposal to 
give a wider extension and readier application to Lord Shaftesbury’s Act, is couched in 
language which leaves it open to two interpretations. It may be only contemplated 
that power shall be given to the local anthority to build cottages out. of the rates, in 
pecubar cases, where it can be done without loss, and where some exceptional obstacle 
has arrested the action of private enterprise. In such cases tbe inteivention cf tbe 
local authority is fairly -admissible. But tbe language of tbe report may also be 
thought to cover a scheme for a general provision of cottages, with half acres of land 
attached, at tbe cost of tbe ratepayers. To such a proposal I think strong exception 
must be taken. There are very grave objections to the provision of cottages at tbe 
cost of public taxation. But even if those objections could be overcome, tbo taxes 
from which tbe outlay is drawn .should be of a kind which all sorts of property join 
in paying. There is no sort of ground for charging such an expenditure on the 
occupiers of land and houses only. Incomes of all kinds, whether they come from 
consols or foreign stocks, from debentures, ground rents, or mortgages, ought equally 
to hear such a burden, if it is to be borne by property at all. 

A recommendation is made in the report that vacant land in towns or in the 
neighbourhood of towns should be fated ou its capital instead of its income value. 
This paragraph was introduced into tbe report just before it was signed, and I cannot 
find that it is based on any evidence laid before the Commission. I believe that the 
evil results of such a change would outweigh its advantages. There may, possibly, be 
something to be said for a general recourse to the American system of taxing capital 
instead or income values ; hut to adopt it in the isolated case of vacant laud in or 
about towns would not only lead to much evasion hut would have injurious sanitary 
effects. It would operate as a penalty on all open spaces except those belonging to a 
public authority. Urban or .suburban gardens would especially suffer. On the other 
hand, when any pecuniary advantage was to be gained by keeping the land vacant, 
its capital value could be easily reduced by collusive alienations of portions of it. 
By a colourable sale of the ou^ide edge, the capital value of an interior block could 
be, for the time, to a great extent destroyed. 

I understand that it is proposed by a portion of the Commission to report in favour 
of a measure for enabling Ihe holder of a long lease to force the froclioldcr to sell 
his freehold to him at an arbitration priep. This measure, which is objectionable 
and wholly novel in principlo, appears to me to have littlo to do with tlie housing of 
the poor. It has not been shown in evidence that any considerable number of the 
working classes, especially, in overcrowded localities, hold their tenoments on long- 
leases. As far as this class of house is concerned, such a measure would have no other 
effect than to put the house fai-mer in the position now occupied by the ground land- 
lord. On the other baud, such a proposal would entirely airest the grant of building 
leases : and the supply of new houses for the working classes in suburban districts 
would bo veiy materially chocked. 

SALISBURY. 



I agree with so much, of tho above memorandmn as refers to the mode of dealing* 
with the sites of prisons to he relinquished. 

WIL WALSBAM BEDJOEI). 
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EOYAL COMMISSION ON THE UOUBINO OF TIIE WORBUNO CLASSES. 



MEMOEANDUM BY THE EieHT HOlf. G. J. GOSCHEN, M.P.. AND THE 
HON. B. L. STANLEY, M.P. 



Wo liave signed the abova Eeport, agreeing generally with ite atati'.menta and ivoom- 
mendations, but on soTeral important points we cannot oimciir witli tlic views which 
it expresses, and there are also some considerations to which wo do not think sullioiont 
promiuonoe has "been given. 

The Commission had to consider and suggest remedies foi* — 

I, The condition of existing house accommodation for the working classes. 

II. The dejidency in the amount of such accommodation. 



I. — ^Reservations on recommendations for improving liousi' accommodation. 

1. "We are generally in accord^with the recommendations of the Ro])Oi’t as to tho pro- 
visions necessary to ensure greater rigour in the observance of tho laws relating to 
the maintenance of houses in a proper sanitary condition ; but wc wish to record 
our opinion that no real progress in this respect can bo oxjiected in London until 
reforms in the local government of Loudon have created a strong contra! miinici]3al 
authority of a genuinely representative character. In this respect wo liold that the 
language of the Report does not go far enough. 

After calling attention to the fact that “ all that was necessary to bo done to place 
“ the local authorities in the meti’opolis in a position to make byclaws (under section 35 
“ of the Sanitary Act of 18GG) has been dene,” the Keport goes on to recomnieud 
that “ the vestries and district boards, which have not already maile and enforced 
“ byelaws should proceed to do so, although it is not likely that in all such cases 
“ aotiou will be taken until the people show a more lively intei’est in the management 
“ of their local affairs. It is probable that other means might be found for enabling 
“ them to give greater effect to their views through their local representatives.” Wo 
have no hope that any further advice or the inclusion of this recommendation in tho 
Report win produce any greater effect than the pressure of public opinion has already 
produced on the local authorities. 

So, too, as regards inspection. In cases where the adequacy of the number of 
inspectors employed in any distinct and their fitness for their work may come into 
question, we t hink that tho recommendation of the Report, that “ advice should be givon 
“ to the metropolitan sanitary authorities to inoroaso, in some cases, their staff of 
“ inspectors,” is likely to remain almost a dead letter. As regards the appointment of 
competent men, we concur with the reluctance of our colleagues to recommend " so 
“ centralising a measure as the appointment of such inspectors by the Local Government 
“ Board.” But it is evident that until the whole of London is governed by authorities 
thoroughly interested in the vigorous enforcement of the sanitary laws, advice in tho 
future is hkely to be as barren of results as in the past. 

It is true that the Report states that “ the remedies which legislation has provided 
" for existing evils have been imperfectly applied in the meti-opolis, and that this 
“ failure has been due to the negligence, in many oases, of the existing local autho- 
“ rities,” and again, that “ it does not appear that more satisfactory action on their 
“ part can be secured without reforms in the local administration of London.” But, 
in view of this judgment on the existing state of things, it seems to us that the fore- 
going recommendations are almost illusory. 

2. The want of a government of London commanding public confidence, and fit to 
be entrusted with the performance of a duty properly pertaining to local government 
has led to the introduction into the Eeport of a suggested paUiative, with which we 
do not concur. The failure being “in administration,” the remark is made that 
“ what at the present time is specially required is motive power, and probably there 
“ is no stronger motive power than public opinion. With the view, therefore, of 
“ bringing specially under public attention the sanitary condition of the different 
“ districts in the metropolis, it is recommended that the Secretary of State should be 
“ empowered to appoint competent persons to inquire as to the immediate sanitary 
“ requirements of (each district, having regard to the several powers entrusted to the 
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" local autliority, whether the Metropolitan Board of Works, or the vestry or district 
“ board ; that the local authority should be empowered to nominate members of their 
“ own body to act with the officers so appointed, and that the reports of the results of 
“ such inquiries should be transmitted to the local authorities, and also should be laid 
“ before Parliament.” 

We should prefer to see this proposed survey of the whole of London, if made at all, 
undertaken on the responsibility of the new London government, to which the execu- 
tion of the action which may have to follow such a suiwey, will certainly have to be 
left. We doubt whether the proposed combination of officers appointed by the State and 
others appointed by the local authorities would work smoothly, and it is a question 
on whom the great expense of the survey should fall. Is the cost to be borne by the 
taxpayers of the country or by the ratepayers of London? and if by the latter, 
would it nob be just that the responsibility should fall on their representatives in a 
reformed London government 1 

And it will be observed that the proposal is not that either the State or the local 
authorities should be in any way botmd to take action on the reports. They aro 
simply to be laid before Parliament to “ stimulate public opinion.” 

As the determining authority in the joint commission of Suiwey would certainly 
be the officers appointed by the State, while the cost of the building operations which 
they might recommend would in no way affect the State, the magnitude of the funds 
necessary to carry out such operations would not necessarily be present to the minds 
of the framers of the scheme. The new government of London might thus, on 
entering upon its functions, find itself face to face with a vast scheme of building 
and sanitation, placed before the public with the sanction of the State, in the pro- 
duction of which it would have had no voice, but for the execution of which it would 
be held responsible. 

3. The more rigid enforcement of sanitary laws must clearly rest in the long run 
with the local authorities. But the Commission has also had to consider how far an 
improvement in the existing stam of things could be attained by increasing the liability 
of owners. With the two recommendations made in this respect in the Report we 
entirely concur, namely, (1) the extension to the metropolis of a provision in the Public 
Health Act, 1875, authorising the justices to impose a penalty when an order is made 
for the abatement of a nuisance, and (2) the recommendation that there should be a 
simple power by civil procedure for the recovery of damages against owners or holders 
of property by those who have suffered injury or loss by their neglect or default in 
sanitary matters. 

But the extremely important subject of the responsibility of owners for the state 
of their property scarcely appears to have been adequately discussed, though some 
evidence was given as to the degree of power of the interference reserved to landlords 
by their leases. The feeling seems to be prevalent that owners have been remiss in the 
exercise of such powers as they possessed, and that they should be looked to and held 
responsible for a more effectual exercise of these powers. But a closer examination of 
the case reveals considerable difficulty in securing this legitimate aim. If, for instance, 
landlords should be held strictly responsible for any neglect as to keeping their 
property in a fit state of repair, it would be only just to give them power of 
re-entry where the lessees, having failed in their duty to carry out the clauses of a 
lease as to repairs, could not otherwise be effectually reached. But, on the other hand, 
to give such power places a weapon in the hands of landlords, the employment of 
which would be scrutinized with the greatest jealousy. Towards the close of a lease 
it is the interest of the tenant to expend as little as possible upon repairs. The 
landlord, who may be anxious to re-enter before the expiration of the lease, might, 
under colour of exacting the strict performance of sanitary duties, place such pressure 
on the tenant as to compel him to throw up the lease at once. The Legislature has 
been so anxious to guard against the danger that the non-fulfilment of the conditions 
of a lease should be made a pretext for forfeiture that in an Act passed in the year 
1881 provisions were inserted specially intended to prevent such a result. It would be 
proceeding in an exactly opposite direction to place fresh powers in the hands of land- 
lords, even with the object of giving them greater hold over tenants for sanitary 
purposes. That the law should secure the co-operation of landlords to prevent such 
scandalous abuses on the part of middlemen, as are revealed in many portions of the 
evidence, is an object to be steadily kept in view. But unless Parliament is prepared 
to open the door to another class of abuses, it may be very difficult to give the land- 
lords such a degree of power, as well as responsibility, as would make them really useful 
auxiliaries to the sanitary authorities in the enforcement of the law. . : 
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H'.)YAL COilMISSION ON THE HOUSING OE THE 'WOUICING CLASSES. 



IT.- -Reservations or recommendations for promoting wri'ascd lionso accommodation. 

4. WitU regard to stimulating an increase of liouso accommotlation for the working 
classes tbe Report makes recommendations intended to secure— 

1. Greater facility of obtaining sites at a reasonable cost {a) by improveinoiite in tlie 

law as to compensation and valuation ; (&) by gi-anting compulsory powers of 
purcliase in certain cases where they do not now exist ; (c) by onacting that, in 
view of owners of large properties being often restricted by settlomonts from 
letting land on long leases on any Imt the best terms obtainable, powers enabling 
them to be let on snob terms as are calculated to ])romote the erection of 
dwellings for tbe working classes should bo read into all future settlomoiita ; 
(^i) by the reduction of the expenses of ti’ansfor. 

2. The attraction of more capital at a cheaper rate by allowing trust funds to bo 

devoted to the purpose of erecting such dwellings on othoi' than tho best torma ; 
and further, by a diminution in the rate of intoi'ost to bo charged on loans by 
the State. It is also proposed, by giving increased facilities to tho working 
classes for the acquisition of their tenements tlirongh an extension of tlio 
Chambers and Offices Act of 1881, and by allowing capital to be rcjiaid by i-ciit, 
to attract a portion of the savings of tho working classes to tliis kind of invofit- 
ment. 

With all these recommendations we concur (subject to tho reservation, that the 
proposed application of trust funds on other than the best terms to the oroction of 
working-classes dwellings should be limited to Ciises, whoro the Trustees, holding such 
funds, being land-owners or house-ownei’s, may bo regarded as having some 
responsibility with regard to such dwellings). But if, as wc believe the trutli to be, 
it is in the main on private enterprise, aided by such provisions as have lieon staiod 
for obtaining cheaper and additional capital, and for tho acfiuisition of chea]>ur sites, 
that the public must rely for the supply of houses for all classes, then we are sti’ougiy 
of opinion that it is impossible to turn at the same time to the local authorities for tho 
provision of the same article. If large powers for building houses for the working 
classes are to be given to such autkoiities, and if public opinion is to be sot in 
motion to induce them to use these powers vigorously, it is clear that tho action of 
private builders and private companies will bo proportionately discouraged. How can 
it be expected that capital will flow i nto the building trade if the builders know that 
they may expect at any moment to be exposed to the competition of municipal building 
on a large scale 1 For instance, are they likely to push the erection of large blocks of 
tenements if, in order to reduce their rents, the municipality take action lai’gely under 
the powers which the proposal to make Lord Shaftesbury’s Labouring Classes Lodging 
Houses Act, 1851, more effective, would confer on them? 

Municipal action should, as a rule, be limited to cases where the municipality is 
itself making a sudden disturbance in the accommodation of the working classes 
by clearing large areas in the making of new streets or other similar improvements. 
Where a sudden and compulsory displacement takes place on a large scale, the persons 
who seek extraordinary powers, through which they cause this displacement, may 
be called upon to do something to mitigate a special hardship. Even here we 
consider it better that public action should, as a rule, be limitctl to tho finding of 
sites for dwellings for tlio working classes, the erection of which dwellings should 
be the work of' private enterprise rather than of a municipality becoming itself a buildw 
01 ’ ovraer of houses. 

But it is one thing to give the local authority power to build under sucli excep- 
tional circumstances, or under Cross’s and Torrens’s Acta, on limited areas, and 
another to give general and unlimited powders for tbe erection of houses foi‘ the poor. 
It is proposed in the Report that Lord Shaftesbury’s Act should bo made metro- 
politan instead of parochial. This means that the central municipal antliority is to liavo 
powers for erecting working class dwellings in all parts of the metropolis. Is it to 
be a duty on the part of this authority to put the Act in force, and, if so, in all parts 
of tho town where such additional accommodation is needed, or only in some ? And 
if the cost is to be charged on the whole metropolis, would not the duty have to be 
performed everywhere where necessary, a process so difficult and involving such vast 
expenditure that it is not Hkely-to be undertUcen at all ? 

Wo are disposed to think that as the existing Act, with its parochial limitations, has 
remained a dead letter since 1851, so, if it were applied to the metropolis as a whole, 
it would similarly disappoint expectation. But if that be so, would it be wise, by 
such legislation, to< excite hopes on the part of the working classes unlikely to be 
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fulfilled, while creating apprehensions on the part of the builders which might seriously 
check private enterprise directed to the simply of houses ? 

We think the Keport has not given sufficient prominence to the great difficulty in 
combining the two systems of municipal and private enterprise in the matter of build- 
ing, and, unless it be desired to attempt a systematic erection of dwellings for the 
working classes all over London — an attempt open to insuperahle objections and diffi- 
culties — we see much danger in creating any belief in the probability of substantial 
municipal action in this direction. Of all the considerations involved in the problem 
submitted to the Commission, the question whether we are to look for the future 
siipply of buildings for the working classes to private enterprise, or are to invoke the 
action of public authorities, seems to us the most important. The policy of the Legis- 
lature must clearly be determined by the answer to this question. 

5. Similar considerations arise on the recommendation of the Report, that the State, 
in fixing the price at which the sites of certain prisons are to be sold to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, should Lave regard to the purposes for which they are to 
be used. The conveyance of these sites at a price below their market value would 
clearly amount to a subsidy from the State towards the local object of assisting the 
housing of the poor in London. But if the State should consider it its duty to make 
a contribution towards such an object in one locality, demands would at once be made 
on it elsewhere, and State aid might reasonably be expected in any place where a 
difficulty was found in providing suitable accommodation for the working classes at 
moderate rents. Indeed, considering the enormous wealth of London as a whole, and 
the fact that the rateable value of London is greatly enhanced by its being the 
capital, and seat of G-overnmeut, the plea for State aid should have less force in 
London than in less favoured and less wealthy localities. 

Thus we dissent from the recommendation in question, both on the ground of its 
being inequitable and because we are reluctant to create an expectation, either of State 
subsidies, or of the building of working-class dwellings at the public expense. We 
are in favour of facilitating the acquisition of sites for building purposes by every 
possible legitimate means, and of removing all impediments which hinder the free flow 
of capital into this channel. But we are opposed to measures which, while possibly 
securing some action in isolated cases, are calculated to weaken the motives which 
prompt the steady development of private enterprise. 

6. We are disposed to think that sufficient importance has scarcely been given in the 
Report to the work of the private companies for housing the working classes, such 
as that founded by Sir Sidney Waterlow, and which in the aggregate have provided good 
homes for a large number of families. Witnesses were examined to show that the 
dividends of some of these companies were high, and, generally, this examination was 
directed more to the point of their profits being unnecessarily large than to the number 
of working-class families which had been honsed, and to the extension of the movement. 
But it should not be forgotten that it was the very object of Sir Sidney Waterlow to 
prove by experiment that capital might safely be einbarked on commercial principles 
in the erection of model dwellings. There is every reason to believe that the success 
of the experiment is inducing more capital to be invested in the same channel, and 
thus to increase the provision of very valuable house accommodation. 

GEORGE J. GOSCHEN. 

E. LTTJLPH STANLEY. 

S. MORLEY. 



I agree with paragraph 3 of Mr. Goscheu’s memorandum. 



BROWNLOW. 



O 1161S. 
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MBMOEANDITM BY THE BIGHT HON. G. J. GOSOIIEN, M.P. 

In addition to tlie reSBi-vations wliioli I Imto made in tlio joint momorandnm of 
Mr. Lynlpli Stanley and myself, I wish to record my dissent from tlio rooommondation 
of tlio Beport witli rofereiioe to tlie rating of vacant land, an cxti'omoly iinportiint 
point, on rrliioh no evidence at all proportionate to tlie magnitude of tlio aulijoot was 
placed before tbe Coramiasion. 

The suggestion involves an entii-ely now principlo in tlio law of rating, namely, 
taxation of capital instead of annual value, and I could not concur with sucli a far- 
reaching change in the whole system of local taxation without more examination 
of the beai-ings of the proposal than the Commission were able to give to thorn. It is 
almost certain, too, that if vacant land were rated tho measure ivouhl liavo to bo 
followed by the rating of empty houses. Evasion of tho law by the running up of 
temporary structures would otherwise probably bo easy, and thoro arc other considora- 
tions which would also contribute to render tliis .further stop iuovitable. But if tliafc 
were so, tho rating of empty houses would act as a disconragemeut of that development 
of building, which the rating of vacant land is intended to promote, and the general 
change would fail in its purpose. 

® GEORGE J. GOSCHEN. 



I agree with this memorandum. 
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MEMORANDUM BY THE RIGHT HON. SIR R. A. CROSS, M.T*. 



I think that it is quite right that Lord Shaftesbury’s Act (Labouring Classes Lodging 
Houses Act) should, so far as London is concerned, he made ■»bctro})olitnn instead of 
parochial, and that the machinery for putting it into operation should be simplified ; 
but I have great objections to the local authority taking upon itself the duty of pro- 
viding for the housing of the working classes, except under exceptional circumstances. 

I agree very much with the remarks of Mr. Morrison, the sub-convener of tho city 
of Glasgow Improvement Trust in 1875, which are to be found in tbe Parliamentary 
Paper C.-1143, 1875, at present before this Commission, and which are as follow : — 

“ We do not build houses, as a sufficient number of these are erected by privato 
enterprise to meet all the wants, and no case of real hardship is known. 

“ Tne houses now built are under resti’iotion (so far as wiWiin the Glasgow municipal 
boundaries only). See Glasgow Police Act, 1866, particularly clauses 370 and .371, 
through which provision is made for ventilation, &c., &c., and these are rigidly 
enforced in eveiy case. 

“ We are opposed to competing with private enterprise,’ ns such a course chocks 
building. Neither do we consider it prudent to become philanthropic landlords, to lot 
houses below the actual rents to any class, as this has a decided tendency to pauperise 
and destroy that feeling of independence in onr working class population to which 
they are already too prone. 

“ The only exception to this rule is the case of our lowest class population, the waifs 
and strays, too poor or too improvident to be able to rent houses, for whom wo have 
built and furnished airy lodging-houses, vfith large day-rooms, lavatories, &c., where 
each has a separate clean bed at the charge (including uso of cooking rang© and 
utensils) of per night, and 'these institutions are so managed as to be self- 

supporting, including 5 per cent, interest on the capital. 

“ There has never been a single case of fever or epidemic disease in these lodging- 
houses since built several years ago, demonstrating the wisdom of dealing with even the 
dregs of society. Of course the rules are stringently enforced. This character of 
lodging-house accommodation we consider of vast importance in all lai*ge centres of 
population.” 

It is, in my opinion, in this exceptional case of the lowest class population that 
the action of the local authoriiy is so much needed. 

I quite agree with the Report so far as the prisons of Millbank and Pentonville are 
concerned ; but under the provisions of the Prisons Act of 1877 the county of Middlesex; 
would have claims upon the ground now occupied by Coldbath Fields, which it would 
be impossible to overlook. 

RICHD. ASSHETON CROSS. 
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MEMORANDUM BY MR. E. DWYER GRAY, M.P. 



I HA.VE had no difficulty in signing the foregoing report. I cannot but feel, however, 
that even if all the recommendations contained in it were adopted, they would scarcely 
have an appreciable effect upon the terrible evils which the Commissioners have so 
laboriously elucidated. 

I have not had the advantage of being from the beginning a member of the 
Commission ; I would not imder the circumstances submit any opinions of mine in 
this form, were it not that I am convinced that, at least as regards the cities and 
large towns, the problem of the better housing of the working classes is in all essentials 
the same in England and in Ireland. If legislation upon the subject by the Imperial 
Parliament result from the labours of this Commission, it is likely, as under the Aidizans 
and Labourers Dwellings Acts and the various Sanitary Acts, to be cither identical for 
the three kingdoms, or framed upon similar lines. The Commission has determined to 
report sepaiutely for England. Possibly the report upon Ireland may not follow 
for a considerable time. In any case it is not to be expected that the latter will 
attract anything like the attention which will be commanded by the former. Under 
these circumstances, though with some diffidence, I venture to submit the following 
suggestions. 

I am convinced that mere modifications of methods of procedure for the enforce- 
ment of sanitary regulations or greater facilities and reduced terms for loans 
by the State, or such like, though useful in their way, will bo found quite ineffective 
to cope with the terrible condition of affairs disclosed in the evidence, and, indeed, 
well known before the Commission was appointed ; and which have their source in 
causes far deeper than have been touched in their recommendations. 

I agree with the opinion expressed by the Right Hon. J. Chamberlain, President of 
tbe Board of Trade, in a remarkable article, in the “ Eortnightly Review ” for December 
1883, that, “ the expense of making ioions hahitahle for the toilers who dioell in them 
“ mast he thrown on the land which their toU makes valuable, and that without any 
“ effort on the part of the owners.” This apparently points to a system of taxing tbe 
owners of land in towns. A direct tax would not, however, effect the result desired by 
Mr. Chamberlain, while it might, in certain cases, infiict great hai’dship upon 
individuals. Inasmuch as residence within a limited area of the city or its vicinity 
is a necessity for the classes whose case we are considering, it would in most cases 
and speaking genei’ally, he in the power of owners to increase the rent as leases fell 
in, in proportion to the tax they would have to pay. Thus the remedy would bo 
only temporary and partial. Neither would the proposals made by hlr. Broadhurst 
and Lord Randolph ChurchiU, and embodied in the “Leasehold Enfranchisement 
Bill” and the “Leaseholders (Eacilities to Purchase Eee Simple) Bill” of last 
year (both of which proposed to enable leaseholders to acquire by purchase com- 
pulsorily, \mder certain conditions, the fee simple of the premises occupied by them) 
suffice, though they would be highly beneficial in a great number of cases. The question 
must be approached in a more comprehensive spirit. The evil never can be effectually 
abated so long as owners of land in towns are permitted to levy a tax upon the whole 
community by way of an increase of rent proportionate to the increased value of that 
land, due not to any effort of theirs, but to the industry and consequent prosperity of 
the community as a whole. This, in reality, is a constantly increasing tribute by 
the whole community of the town, to the individuals who own the land. Tliere is no 
finality in it, and therefore increased prosperity brings no relief. The only thorough 
remedy is to enable the local authority in every town (agricultural land must be 
considered separately) to acquire tbe fee-simple of the entire of its district com- 
pulsorily, and for this purpose the district should he so enlarged as to include the 
probable growth of the town for a considerable period. This proposition may appear 
extravagant, but in principle it is a mere extension of the provisions of Sir Richard 

K 2 
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Cross’s Acte. Tliose Acts enable a sanitary autliority to ijm-ohasc aii area ” com- 
pulsorily, and to take premises not in themselves in an unsanitary condition, if requisite 
to make the “scheme” complete. The principle of taking property compulsorily for 
the benefit of the working classes, even when the individual owner has l)ccu guilty 
of no default, is thus fully recognised. If it is just thus to take one man’s property 
it is just to take many men’s property under the same cojiditions if the public 
interest requires it. It is now simply proposed to make the “ area ’ ’ extend to the whole 
“ district,” for in no other way can the “scheme” bo made really complete and of 
nermanent benefit. The community represented by the local authority would then 
have the benefit of such future increase in the value of the land of the town as 
was due to its increased prosperity, caused either by the industry and entciq)risc of 
the community, or to circumstances equally beyond its control, and that of the 
original fee-simple holders of the land. Such a change, wliilc inllicting no injustice 
upon any individual, provided a fair qmrehaso price ^vero }>aid, Avould, in consequence 
of the future enhanced value of the land, eventually not only do away uith the 
necessity of local taxation in towns, but yield a constantly incrcjising surplus appli- 
cjable to the benefit of the cntii’c community. In order to enable th(5 scheme to 
take effect within the lifetime of the present generation, the local authority should 
be enabled to purchase in addition to the fee simple such leasehold interests as might be 
necessary. Under such an arrangement the land ■would fall into the hands oi‘ the 
authorities as quickly as they would bo able to deal udth it. Due precautions should 
be adopted to guard against excessive payments for laud by the local autliority. Pay- 
ment might propeidy be made in consolidated bonds, secured ujiou tlio cutiro property 
and rates of the district, so as to avoid enormous State loans. In fixing the ]>ayment, 
due allowance should be made for the difference in the value of the security between 
such bonds and rents secured only on certain lands or premises subject to deterioration, 
cost of collection, bad debts, &c. P’or instance, if, as is probable, the bonds were 
issued at three per cent., three per cent, so secured 'would be equal at least to four per 
cent, in ground rents and to fivo per cent, and upwards in all other cases. Witliout 
waiting, therefore, for leases to fall in, an immediate surplus would be secured, appli- 
cable to the better housing or other relief of the working classes. The authorities 
being fee-simple owners, they and all those under them would be subject to statutory 
requirements to maintain all premises in a satisfactory sanitary condition. The local 
authority under such a scheme would be empowered to let the land for suitable 
periods and on statutory terms, subject, perhaps, to the consent of a confirming 
authority. The statutory leases might he ; — 

Tor rebuilding - - - - 90 years. 

Por substantial repairs - - - 60 „ 

And in other cases - - - - 30 „ 

At the end of the term allowance sliould be made for the then value of the 
improvements made by the tenant, and full protection should be givcu against 
disturbance of trade or other interests, subject only to fair revision of rent. Statutory 
leases could be inscribed in the book of the municipality or local authority, and be 
transferable as simply as its own stock or that of a railway compan-y, subject only to 
a fee to cover cost o-f book-keeping, but a,s in the case of such stocks, neither trusts 
nor mort^ges, nor any kind of charges whatever should be officially recognised. The 
title shoiiid be kept as “ clean ’ ’ as the title to Consols in the books of the Bank of 
England. In the case of land let on short leases acquired by the local authority, 
some allowance might be made for the prospective increase of value, but this 
should be to a very moderate extent only, for sooner or later some such scheme 
as that suggested is likely to be adopted, and the longer it is delayed the less 
favourable for the present owners the terms of purchase are likely to be. If 
such a provision were adopted owners would have no reasonable cause of com- 
plaint. They would get the fair value of their property, and would merely be 
deprived of the power to appropriate in the future the property of others. As 
to sanitary reform, the local authority, having possession of the fee simple, 
and being armed with statutory powers and responsibility to compel those holdinc^ 
under them to keep the premises in a proper sanitary condition, would simply 
put those powers into e&ct with as much rapidity as the circumstances of 
the case would permit. In the beginning it might be necessary for the same 
authority to build, in order to provide accommodation in place of the large 
number of houses now existing in every great town and which are only fit for 
destruction. But, once this immediate demand was over, private enterprise, when 
faUy secured against the present system of ultimate con&cation at the end of 
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tlie lease, and relieved of the present burdensome and constantly increasing 
taxation, ■would probably supply sufficient house accom'modatiou for every class. 

The surplus revenue, as it feU in, would then be devoted to purposes of general 
public utility, from ■which the ■working class, in the broadest sense of the term, 
would benefit. Objects which naturally would suggest themselves to any public 
authority are improved educational facilities for all, and especially technical 
educational facilities, improved hospital accommodation, more effective and humane 
relief for those temporarily or permanently requiring it through no default of 
their own, and others which might be mentioned. It may be argued that the com- 
munity would undertake enormous risk and responsibility in the event of the prosperity 
of the district diminishing instead of increasing. In any case, if the prosperity of a 
district diminishes, the inhabitants must suffer. I'bo only difference would be that 
while, in such case, at present, the suffering is unequally distributed, in the other case 
it would be equally distributed, and thus more easily sustained. But in practice it can 
hardly be reasonably contended that the proposal, if adopted, would not tend to bring 
about and create increased general prosperity. The fair way to estimate the effect 
upon the community of such a change would he to consider what would be the 
present position of any of our great towns, had such a scheme been adopted, say, 

100 or 60, or even 20 years ago, and had the enormous increases of rent winch have 
everywhere taken place gone to the community and not into the pockets of private 
individuals. Of course, where a greater number of persons are congregated on a 
certain area of ground than that ground can accommodate under satisfactory sanitary 
conditions, no conceivable plan can so accommodate them. But, granting space 
available for the persons to be provided for, the scheme thus briefly indicated, 
would meet the necessities of the case as nothing else could, and that without in any 
way interfering ■with the free play of private enterprise. The local authority would 
let the land at its disposal on conditions favourable to the development and protection 
of building enterprise by gi'ving full security to those who invested their money or 
their labour thereon, while the profit and future “ unearned increment ” would go ■to 
the community. The ordinary laws of supply and demand would do all else that 
was requisite, and that ■without interference by the local authority, save to secure that 
the statutory terms of the leases, requiring the premises to be maintained in a proper 
sanitary condition, were observed. The local authority would stringently enforce 
these conditions by the simple method of breaking the lease if they were not observed, 
and public opinion woidd support the local authority in thus acting in the interest 
of the community much more readily than it would suppoit an individual so 
acting in his own interest. The scheme, once in operation, would be self-acting, 
and when fairly considered it is the reverse of confiscatory, communistic, or 
revolutionary. Bates would be stiU required in the beginning until the leases 
commenced to fall in, but not to the same extent as at present, and to a constantly 
and rapidly diminishing amount. While they continued, a system of reduced rating 
on premises occupied by the working classes miglit he applied as a temporary 
palliative, and as a stimulus for the erection, where required, of such premises. One 
merit may be claimed for this proposal, which some others do not possess. It is 
proportionate to the magnitude of the great problem to be solved. 

Even granting the above proposal ■to be logically unassailable, its adoption should 
be a question of time. It involves matters of principle. I submit the following 
suggested amendments of the existing system, although I am of opinion that, no 
matter how stringently carried out, they would only act as temporary palliatives. 

The coercive powers conferred upon local authorities under Acts already in force 
arc enormous, hut for various reasons many of them are not effectively exercised. 

This is due in some instances to the disinclination of the local authonties arising 
from motives of self-interest, ignorance, or apathy. 

It would be desirable to fix greater responsibility upon the medical and other Modiflea- 
sanitary officers, and, when appointed, that they should be placed in a position of tions of 
greater independence. The remarkable evidence given by Mr. Meyer as to the 
powers and method of appointment of the New York Board of Health, and the great 
improvement in the sanitary condition of that city arising from the action of that 
Board (question 14,069 to 14,083), shows that democratic communities are ■willing to 
entrust exceedingly autocratic powers to the sanitary officers. The New York Board 
of Health consists of four Individuals, three appointed by the Mayor and one by the 
Governor of the State. The Mayor appoints one medical member of the Board, 
and one ■who is not a medical man; the third is an ex-officio member, lieing tlio 
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president of tlie Police Boaucl, who is appointed by the Mayor ; and thii fourth, also 
ex-officio, is the health officer of the l^ort who is appointed by the Governor. The 
Board thus constituted appears to have the most absolute pou'cr of closing and oven 
of destroying unhealthy premises without compensation. Tliey have gone so far that, 
failing attention to orders and notices, they one night employed three hundred men 
^T > d demolished an imsanitaiy market and cleared it all away. On another occasion, 
fin fling fines ineffective, they destroyed a gut factory in a similar way, and compelled 
the owner to pay the cost of carting away the inatorial of his huildings. 

Until the local authority is made absolutely representative of the wliole body of the 
community, such autocratic powers would possibly not he submitted to here, but 
something might he done in this direction. 

Much good might be effected if ripon the appointment of every mciUcal or otlier 
sanitary officer h^ salaiy, the rate of increase on that salary, and tlic terms of his 
superannuation were fixed, as in the case of civil servants, and he n'cre appointed lo 
hold office "during good behaviour” — a well uuclorstood legal term — and were 
removable by the local authority only for misconduct or neglect of duty. Tlxis 
change would be no interference with the principle of local rcpresenUitivo government, 
while it would have the effect of freeing sanitary officers from undue interference in 
the discharge of their duty after they had been appointed. A policeman is nf)iie the 
less the officer of a Corporation because he has pov’cr to arrest an olTendcr udthout 
the specific authority of the body which appoints him. Sanitary officers should have a 
similar amount of initiative. 

The sanitaiy officers should, if thus freed from undue interference, be hold more 
directly and personally responsible for tlio abatement of nuisances in their districts. 
They should be emjiowcred to institute proceedings upon their own initiatives Jmd, 
in the event of their neglect, it should be open to tlio Local Govcmmeiit Board or 
other central authority, on the representation of any ratepayer, to investigate their 
conduct in this respect, and, if necessary, to dismiss thorn by sended order in the same 
way as the Local Government Board at present may order the dismissal of a Poor Law 
official who fails in the discharge of his duty. 

Bar more simple, stringent, and summary powers should be given for the abate- 
ment of nuisances by the sanitary officers. Although it is true that the present 
powers ai-e great, the procedure is dilatory and cumbersome. In many instances, 
after the case is worked up with much labour by tlie sanitary officers, the offender is 
let off by the magistrates with a caution or a nominal penalty. There is no reason 
why elaborate or any notice should be given prior to prosecutions for such sanitary 
neglect as is held to be legally punishable, any more than in the case of other offences. 
A minimum as well as a maximum penalty should bo provided for sanitary oironcos, 
and the minimum should be lai’gcly increased in all cases of a repetition of the 
offence by the same person in respect of the same premises. 

It is urged on behalf of ground landlords of leasehold premises that they have no 
effective control over the sanitary condition of their propei'ty (sec inter alia evidence 
us to the Northampton property, qu^tions 793 and following). To meet this, 
stringent and effective statutory clauses requiring that the pretniscs should ho main- 
tained in proper sanitary condition should be deemed to bo inserted in every lease, 
past and prospective, and neglect to comply with the requirements of these clauses 
should be held to be a breach of the terms of the lease. entitling the owner to re-enter. 
The sanitary autiiorities and their officers should have effective, and therefore simple 
and summary, power to proceed against the fee-simple owner of the property, or any 
or all those who hold intermediate interests between, such owner and the actual 
occupier for sanitary neglect. 

It is argued that this would enable landlords arbitraiily to break leases and 
re-enter on their tenants property. Perhaps so, but I am unable to follow the 
reasoning of those who apparently arc ready to hold ground landlords responsible for 
the condition of houses erected upon loase upon their lands, while at the same time 
a simple power of remedying the abuse is refused. Either tho fee simple owner is 
morally responsible or he is not. If ho is, he must he given power to enforce his 
responsibility. He should not be held accountable for events beyond his power to 
remedy. I would give him the power and hold him responsible. 

The President of the Board of Trade, in the article to which I have already referred, 
declared that “ the law should make it an offence punishable by heavy fine to own 
" property in a state unfit for human habitation.” 
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This is true ; but an owner in such case should be held criminally, as well as civilly, 
responsible in the event of death or sickness resulting from his default or neglect, and 
therefore power to punish such offenders by imprisonment, as well as fine, should b(^ 
given. 

With reo’ard to the principles of valuation adopted under Sir Biohard Cross’s Acts Ammidmcnt 
section 3 of the Amendment Act of 1879 provides that if an arbitrator finds that a 
house within an unhealthy area was by reason of its unhealthy state, or by reason 
of overcrowding, or otherwise, a nuisance within the meaning of the Acts relating to 
nuisances, he shall determine the value of the house or premises, supposing the nuisance 
to have been abated, and what would have been the expense of abating the nuisance, and 
that the amount of compensation payable in respect of the house or premises is to bo au 
amount equal to the fail' value of the house or premises without premium for com- 
pulsory purchase, if the nuisance was abated, and after deducting the estimated 
expense of abating the nuisance. No words could more definitely express the 
intention of the Legislature ; nevertheless it is found in practice that the purchasing 
authority has still to pay a sum far in excess of the real value of the premises. It is 
almost impossible to compel the arbitrators to fix the roal value, and in cases of a 
traverse it is absolutely impossible to induce the jury not to mulct the public 
authority in favour of the individual owner. This difficulty might he reduced by 
reversing the method of procedure. Under the present system each individual 
interested comes forward and proves his individual claim. The sum of those claims 
far exceeds the value of the premises as a whole, and exceeds that which any 
reasonable arbitrator would fix as the value if there was but one claimimt before 
Tiirn who owned the fee-simple and owned and occupied the premises. The arbitrator 
tlierefore should be requii'ed to estimate tiie value of the premises as a whole (subject to 
tbe deductions ah’eady provided), and irrespective of any division of interests therein. 

No appeal should be allowed except on an allegation of fraud, which, if not sustained, 
should subject the person making the chai'ge to a substantial fine as well as costs. 

On the lodgment of tbe sum fixed by tbe arbitrator, the local authority should be 
permitted to take possession of the premises without the expensive process of 
making title. The Court should then, if necessary, appoint a different arbitrator to 
divide the sum lodged with it amongst those interested, and, failing agreement, each 
interested party should hear the costs of the proceedings in proportion to the sum 
received. In cases where the actual premises taken wero not m such a condition as 
to constitute a nuisance, a fixed per-centage rmon the price paid might be allowed 
by the purchasing authority for the purposes of the subsequent distribution amongst 
the parties interested, hut where the premises constituted a nuisance the pur- 
chasing authority should pay nothing. The maximum professional expenses 
payable by the purchasing authority should be a certain pcr-ccntago of the pur- 
chase money. It the occupiers of the premises purchased belonged to the working 
classes, they should he allowed a moderate sum, say four weeks’ rent, for disturbance 
out of the purchase money. Stamp duty on such purchases should be abolished. 
Although there is little difference in principle between the two methods of fixing the 
value of the premises purchased — valuing as a whole and valuing piecemeal — in 
practice they would have very different results. 

It might ho necessary to make an exception to this principle in cases where there 
■was more than one “ trade interest ” in the same premises. It would he necessary to 
value trade mtcrests separately, and no doubt it is in the cases of the purchase of 
trade interests that the greatest imposition takes place. It is almost impossible 
effectually to guard against this, still something might he done. No one should bo 
permitted to attempt to prove that he was making a greater profit than that upon 
which he had paid income tax. I would give the purchasing authority power to 
■withdraw from the purchase on payment of proved loss at any time before the 
premises wero taken over, and if, as is usually the case, the trader avers that his 
business will be destroyed by removal and then sets up in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, I would give the purchasing authority the right to claim back portion of the 
purchase money. Other expedients might he devised to protect the public purse 
against the rapacity of those whose premises are required for public purposes. I 
acknowledge that some of those which I have suggested are somewhat crude. But if 
anything effective is to be done in the way of re-housing the poor under the existing 
system, the cost of purchase must by some means be got down to something 
approaching the fair market value. 
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If the opposition to the coafiimatiou of an improvement scheme were found to ho 
unreasonable costs should not he allowed against the local authority ; if vexatious, costs 
should be given against the opponents. 

In many cases it is difliemt for the local authorities to malcc provision for the 
persona displaced, even under the modified terms given by the Acts of 1870 and 
1882. In some cases also v'here they can make such provision they miglit more 
advantageously dispose of the lands compulsorily taken than by devoting them to 
the erection of dwellings for the -working classes. A -wider discretion might with 
advan-tage he given to the confi.iming authority, the object being to stimulate the 
adoption of schemes by the local authority so far as practicable. On the other hand, 
the local authority should not be alloAved to keep laud, acquii-cd by them compul- 
sorily, vacant for long periods, simply because they cannot get what they would 
deem an adequate price for it. While recogDising fully the importance of compelling 
the local authorities -w'hcre necessary to provide accommodation in lieu of that which 
they destroy, it may be that the Avtizans Dwellings Acts of Sir Bicliai’d Cross wore 
framed with a too exclusive regard to the conditions of London and some few large 
towns, where almost the entire available area is already appropriated. lu other towns, 
however, with stationary or diminishing populations and convenient vacant space for 
building available, it might, in certain eases, be higlily advantageous simply to e.vorciso 
the powers of destruction of unhealthy areas, leaving tlic pro-vision of accommodation 
to private enterprise. 

A great stimulus to the erection by private enterprise of dwellings for the 'U'-orking 
classes might be given by tbo general adoption of the principle (in force in certain 
towns) by -which buildings under certain valuations arc allowed a large reduction of 
taxation. In eases of crowded cities such a reduction of course should apply not 
only to houses of a low valuation, but to all houses inhabited by the -working classes. 
In order to enforce sanitary requirements the right to this reduction might be made 
contingent upon evidence that the promises in respect to which a reduction -was 
claimed, -were during the previous 12 month.*?, in n satisfactory sanitary condition, and 
were occupied by the classes intended to be benefited. It might bo possible, also, to 
require that the premisos -were let at what woidd be deemed to bo a fair rent, though 
the practicability of enforcing this latter provision may be doubted. This plan of 
a reduction of rates on such premises on evidence that they were maintained in a 
satisfactory sanitary condition, would, to a large extent, do away with the necessity of 
sanitaiy prosecutions. The spur of self interest is more effective than that of direct 
compulsion. 

The Commission has scarcely dealt sufficiently fully, in my opinion, with the 
general question of local taxation, as it affects the question under consideration. The 
working classes do not perhaps realise how directly they ai’c interested in, and 
how much they suffer from the present system. At present all the local taxation in 
a town is practically raised from a tax upon the houses in the town. All other 
descriptions of property escape. To take as an illustration the case of two men 
each with a hundred thousand pounds; one invests his in foreign bonds and pays 
nothing on them, the other builds a factory and employs a couple of hundred hands 
and pays, perhaps, two or three hundred pounds a week in wages. His factory is 
taxed to the extent of, perhaps, hundreds a year. This system works a double injury 
to the working classes. It reduces their wages, it increases their rent. They receive 
less than they would under a more equitable system. They have to pay more. 

One of the causes of the high rents paid by the working classes for their dwellings 
is, as I have said, the high rates which their landlords have to pay. Not only is the 
system of taxing land exclusively unjust, it is also unequal. Vacant houses escape 
taxation, though the local authority have to pay for the services rendered to such 
houses just as if they were occupied ; for instance, for sewers, paving, and flagging, 
the public lighting, the maintenance of a sanitary staff, fire brigade, and in most 
cities, water and police. An owner of a house may often make an ultimate profit 
by keeping it empty and holding out for a high rent. There is no reason why this 
profit should be aggrandised at the expense of those who let their houses at the 
current market rates. The effect of a general compulsory rating of all houses, whether 
occupied or unoccupied, would he a proportionate reduction of rates and of rents all 
round, and every reduction of rent, even for the most costly mansions, would 
proportionately reduce the rents or give better accommodation for the very’ poorest 
of the working classes. The same principle applies to the rating of vacant groimd in 
towns. It may be urged that these changes would check buflding, hut vacant houses 
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in towns are ouly useful for letting, and vacant ground in towns is only useful for 
building, and therefore this result would not ensue Irom speculative holders being 
required to hear their fair share of the public burdens. 

Although the condition of the labouring classes in rural districts may not have been 't'he rural 
investigated as fully as that of the working classes in towns, there is abundant evidence 
to show the necessity of dealing with their case in a broad and comprehensive manner. 

I do not think J_the recommendations contained in the general report, meet the 
necessities of the case. The essential condition of the feudal tenure, by which all 
laud was originally held in England, required that the lord should maintain thereon a 
certain number of families available for the purposes of the State. That obligation 
in my opinion still attaches to the land. I think the rural sanitary authorities should 
have power to erect dwellings for the labouring classes to whatever extent may be 
necessary, and to attach to them suitable plots of land ; that the authority should have 
power to compel landlords themselves to erect dwellings, or to repair and put into 
sanitary condition those already upon their lands, and in each case attach to them 
suitable plots. To avoid the expense of making title, the sanitary authority might 
he cmpowei'ed to take ^ds on perpetuity leases instead of in fee simple. I would 
also empower the local authorities to take land compulsorily, either by purchase or on 
perpetuity leases for the purpose of providing allotments for the use of the labouring 
classes in rural districts who may be already provided witli sufficient house accommo- 
dation. I do not think for this purpose there is any need of the somewhat cumber- 
some procedure of Provisional Order or Act of Parliament. Sanction by the Local 
Government Board, after the holding of a local inquiry, with an appeal to the County 
Court Judge or other local tribunal would, in my opinion, suffice. The rate should he 
chargeable on an area sufficiently large to prevent landlords endeavouring to get rid of 
their obligations by driving the labouring classes into the towns. To make these pro- 
visions effective, it would be necessary, in my opinion, that the local authority having 
charge of their execution should be representative of the whole body of the people, or at 
least that it should be elected by a constituency as wide, and by a system as secure 
as that provided by the Represeufcation of the People Act of this session. I think, for 
the reason I have first stated, that the whole charge of these operations, including the 
loss (if any), tlirough letting the houses at a rent within the reach of the classes to bo 
benefited should bo home by the land. 

E. DWYER GRAY. 



MBMOUANDTJM by Mr. H. BROADHUUST, M.P. 



Much evidence was given before the Commission to support the well known fact 
that ouG of the chief obstacles to the efforts of the worlnng classes to become the 
owners of their own homes is the very large cost attending the transfer of land. A largo ' 
number of witnesses agreed that the ownership of their dwellings by the labouring 
classes would remedy many of the worst evils m connexion with the subject of this 
Commission, but the difficulties which arose from the enormous lawyer’s costs effec- 
tually prevented the purchase of land by these classes, excepting in cases where 
building societies, on a large scale have been successfully established. 

The following suggestions are not designed to apply, nor are they applicable, to 
all transfers of land. They merely aim at the practical point, namely, to enable 
the wage-earning classes to get a good title to a small house or plot of land at a 
small expense. 

So far as the mere document of transfer is concerned, it is thought that the law 
does not need alteration. An entire county can now be conveyed in a very few lines. 

The forms provided by existing laws are available. One of the chief causes of expense 
is the necessity of closely investigating title, and for this purpose a solicitor must 
now be employed. What the cost may be is uncertain, depending as it does on 
the difficulty of the title and the conscience of the solicitor ; and when all is done 
there often remains some risk, though generally a remote one, of some flaw in the 
title to a house. Obviously, when a poor man is invited to spend almost all that he 
has in buying a house, he will not do so if there is even one chance in a hundred 
O 11612 . L 
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of liis losing cTerything by no fault of bis own. This is a very potent reason why 
such men slirink from pnicbasing land or bouses. 

The indispensable condition, without wbicb the wage-eamiug classes will not be 
induced to purchase, is that it should be put in tbeu’ power to acquire an absolutely 
rebable title at a moderate and fixed rate of transfer. The importance of tbo cost 
being moderate and fixed is apparent. Tlie immense unportance of the title being 
absolutely reliable will appear from the foUowmg consideration. In the majority of 
cases working men who would buy dwellings do not possess the means of buying 
them outright. They require a loan, and have to procure it from building societies 
or elsewhere. In such cases, even if the buyer bo w^rng to run some nsk instead of 
incurring the heavy and uncertain‘Gxpcnso of investigating title, tbo lender would 
refuse to run such risk. Any method which is to result in practical good must be 
one which so stamps the title of tlic buyer that a building society would at once lend 
money on it without further cost in investigation of the title. How in nineteen 
cases out of twenty the title to a small house in Loudon or other largo towns is 
good, the twentieth case being perhaps doubtful or iutidcate. If that twentieth case 
were eliminated a man who bought either of the other nineteen would be practically 
8£rfe from eviction. In other words, suppose a mau deals largely in such purchases, 
and takes care to avoid all doubtful or intricate titles, he can secure liimsclf from 
defect of title by setting aside as a reserve fund one per cent, of the total pui'chasc 
money. 

Further, these houses with douljtful or intricate titles are precisely those 'which arc 
costly to transfer, because the cost of transfer greatly depends upon the difficulty of 
mvestigating title. A shrewd solicitor would be well pleased to investigate the title 
and perform the transfer of a hundred houses, and a fortiori of ten thousand houses, 
for one per cent, of their total value, if ho were at liberty to reject and decline further 
trouble with any house the title of which at the first blush presented difficulty or 
seemed to require long research. If these views arc sound it follows that on purchase 
of house property on a large scale it would bo a safe operation to guarantee title to 
the purchaser for one per cent., and to undertake the conveyancing for another one per 
cent, of the total value, provided there wore freedom at onco to decline any cases in 
which the title is not at &st sight clear. Subject to tliis proviso it would be possible 
to give to each purchaser his deed of conveyance with guaranteed title for Wo per 
cent, of liis purchase money, assuming him to purchase at the fair value. This seems 
enough for the limited purpose in question ; a moderate and fixed cost of transfer, 
and an absolutely reliable title are the essentials. 

The following is a practical suggestion for carrying out such a scheme. Lot the 
Metropolitan Board in tlie metropolis, the local authority in other m-han sanitary 
districts, and the Court of Quarter Sessions elsewhere, be empo^vered to appoint 
a committee for tbe transfer of lands and tenements, and to employ a solicitor for 
the purpose. Then let any person who has agreed to buy any house or land apply 
to the committee for their intervoution. They would have power to examine him and 
ascertain if his is a case within the scope of the measure wliich would authorise 
these proceedings, and a case in which in their discretion they ought to use these 
powers. If the committee considered that the case were a proper one they would 
direct their solicitor to inspect the title, and should there be any doubt or intricacy 
about it they would decline to proceed further. If it were quite cleai*, the solicitor 
would fill up a statutory form and have it executed by tbe parties. 

The form should contain on the part of the local authority an absolute guarantee to 
the purchaser and his assigns that he has a good title to the property transferred. 
As incidental to this there should be a power to the committee to require from any 
persons a statutory declaration as to their knowledge of or dealings with the property. 

In order to cover cost and guarantee there sho^d he a charge of two per cent, on 
value or purchase money. 

Such a scheme would afford immense facilities to the working classes for purchase 
of their own dwellings, and would encourage thrift in order that they mio-ht become 
purchasers. Building societies would readily advance money on a title guaranteed by 
the local authority, aud there would be no chai-ity, ivith its consequent demoralization, 
involved in the business. When the state of the law creates artificial banders against 
the acquisition of land by the poorer classes it seems legitimate to use the municipal 
credit in order to remove them, in the interests of the community, especially when no 
pecuniary risk is incurred by the local authority. 

The question of risk to the municipality seems the only point open to doubt. It 
is probable that no statistics could be obtained whereby to ascertain in what per- 
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centage of cases a holder under a title approved at once by an experienced solicitor 
has been evicted on a point of title. The local authorities, however, might proceed 
tentatively at first, and the per-contage to be charged might be increased if experience 
showed it to be desirable ; moreover, in many towns the root of the title to many 
streets is the same, — and is well known to practising solicitors, and after a short 
time the solicitor to the committee could increase his familiarity with the roots of title 
in his district. 

Supposing it appeared that so small a per-centage w'ould l)c insufficient to cover 
the cost and risk on the occasion of the first transfer of a toncment, the scheme might 
be so framed that on each subsequent transfer of the same tenement the same per- 
centage should be payable to the local authority in the manner about to be described. 
This, which perhaps is desirable on independent grounds, would feed the reserve 
fund against loss in the foi’m of a municipal tax on each successive dealing with the 
property. 

It is suggested that when a transaction of this kind has taken place the local 
authority should be required by law forthwith to register the ti’ausfer, cither in its own 
office, or at the Probate Kegistry, or the county court, or wherever else might be 
deemed the most convenient place. In this case it should be enacted that every subse- 
quent dealing with such property by or through or under the fli’st registered owner 
should also be registered, or while unregistered should have no legal eftbet as against 
any registered dealing of later date. The effect would be that every such dealing would 
he registered at once lest a later dealing should prevail against it by virtue of an 
earlier registration. The profit to the local autlrority would lie in this, that on each 
dealing or transfer subsequent to the original registration the same per-centage would 
bo chargeable, and the same guarantee of course would be given. But inasmuch as 
after the original registration an unregistered dealing w'ould not prevail against a 
registered dealing, tie guarantee given by the local authority on the second or 
subsequent transfer would be virtually a mere repetition of the guarantee given on the 
first registered transfer. Thus the per-centage, which on the first transfer covered 
the coat of investigating title and the risk of loss on the guarantee, would on the 
second and all subsequent transfers be earned much more cheaply. It would, in fact, 
merely cover the cost of looking over the register and making out and rcgisteriii g 
the fresh transfer. 

The following instance may make the proposed method of transaction clear : — 

A agrees to buy from B a house for 200^. A applies to the Corporation, who talcc 
the matter up. They find that the title is satisfactory, and on 1st January 188C 
their solicitor fills in the statutory deed and registers it. The Corporation guarantee 
A to have a good title. Por all this the Corporation receives U. Tn 1889 A 
wishes to sell the same house to C for 200i. C accordingly applies to the Cor- 
poration. They have already guaranteed to A and his assigns a good title in 1886. 
The law says that for every dealing in that house by, through, or under A subsequent 
to 1st January 1880 a registered dealing shall prevail against an unregistered dealing. 
Accordingly, the Corporation, or their solicitor, simply look at the reg.ister since 1st 
January 1886, and finding that no dealing with this house is registered since that 
date, they again fill up the transfer or deed from A to C and register it, and they 
guarantee to C and his assigns a good title. For this also the Corporation receives 
It is clear that thei’e is no risk on the guarantee to C. Any risk of a title being 
discovered which shall ho earlier than and paramount to the title acquired by A in 
1886 is ah’eady covered by the guarantee given to A and his assigns in 1886. Any 
risk of a title being discovered which shall be later than the title acquired by A in 
1886 is excluded, because none such appears on the register, and the transfer to C 
in 1889 having been registered, prevails by law over any earlier unregistered title 
by, through, or under A. It follows that the second U. is earned more easily than the 
first The cost of investigating title is less, and the new risk on the guarantee is 
nothing. 

It is in this way that a system of compulsory registration, limited in the manner 
set forth, would result in feeding the reserve fund of the local authority against 
risk on the original guarantee. The indirect advantage arising from the establish, 
ment of land registers and the multiplication of absolutely safe titles transferable 
at insignificant cost do not enter into the present question. 

It must be expressly understood that none of these proposals in any way affect 
existing rights or titles. Eegistration, in the first instance, is entirely voluntary, for 
no man need risk the intervention of the local authority unless he pleases, "V^en 
once a title is registered further registration of subsequent dealings is compulsory 
o 11612 . M 
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onlv on ncrsons claiming by, tlirougli, or nnilcr the person who was originally 
registered. If A registers in ISSO, any one after that who acquires the property 
bv, through, or under his registered title must also register, lint if any man 
comes forAVtU'd and proves tliat A had no title in ISbO, or tliat lio luis u title paru* 
mount to that of A in 1S8B, then that man will rceorer tlie property, irrespective 
of any question as to registration. The risk of such a claimant aiipcariiig is pireeisely 

the risk against which tho civic guarantee is inteudod to guard. , ... . 

This then is tho schonio Avhich is su^jijostud as one promisini;' great racilitics Ibr 
tho acquisition o£ houses hy tho Avage-oarning classes, which, while it reduces legal 
char^'cs to a minimum, does not inflict loss on the droasury or on municipal and 
other local bodies. 



These suggestions were included in the first draft oE therbcport Avhich aa'os suhmitlcd 
to the AvhSe Commission. It was decided not to retain them Avith tho body of the 
llcport, because they Avero thought to fall Avklc of tho strict scope of Her Jrajesty’a 
Commission. 



iiRNUY ■mui \niinR.sT 



Wo agree generally Avith Mr. Broadhurst’s inenioramluni. 

H. R GAR]). HANNINU. 
CAllRINGTON. 

W. WALSHAM 13KDFORI). 
E. LYULPH 8'1’ANLEY. 
JESSE COLLTNQS. 

S. MOR.LEY. 



MEMORANDUM BY Mii. JESSE COLLINGS, M.B. 



I have signed the Report as I concur generally in its recommendations. I find it 
necessary, hOAvever, to add a few observations, together with some furtlicr rccoui- 
mondations. 

It seems to mo that tho reference in the report to reform in tho government of 
London (page 34) is of a too halting character. It lias been shoAvn that tho powers 
possessed by local authorities arc very extensive, but that those powers liaA'^e not 
been sufficiently exercised. The whole evidence on this part of the subject points 
to the absolute necessity of a complete reform in. local administratioa iu London 
before any laAvs passed for the benefit of the poor and working classes can bo 
expected to become operative. With a representative municipal government tho 
laboiu-ing classes would have an interest in local affairs which they have not got at 
present, and Avhich, under the present state of things, they are not likely to 
acquire. By this means, aided by tho spread of education, a public opinion on the 
subject would be created and the people affected would learn that they have in their 
own hands, to a large extent, a remedy for the evils under which they suffer. 

Municipal reform should, therefore, be one of the first if not the chief recommen- 
dation as regards the metropolis. 

. The defective water supply in London and many largo toAvns is the cause of much 
of the ill-health and misc^ among the poor. To it also must be ascribed much of 
tho dirt and squalor which arc found in the poorer dwellings. The compauics have 
the poAVCT to cut oS the supply of water whenever landlords fail to pay the rate, 
thereby inflicting inconvenience and liardship on the tenant. Tho Report recommends 
that “ companies should be deprived of the summary powers which they now possess.” 
Looking at the vast importance of a continuous water supply the recommendation 
of the Commission does not seem to me to be definite enough," or to secure suflficient 
protection to the poorer classes iu this respect. In paying rent the tenant pays also 
fora supply of water and is entitled to receive it. Should a landlord or rent receiver 
fail to pay, or be in arrears with the water rate, then the companies should have 
their remedy against him personally as in the case of any other debt, but they should 
not be ■ permitted^ v/nder any circumstcmcea whatever, to deprive the tenant of what 
is a necessary of life, and in the supply of which they the companies have a monopoly. 
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The priaciplo of “Betterment,” wMcli is recognised in tho Artizans Dwellings Acts, Betterment. 
1679-82, in cases where property belonging to the same owner is benefited, should 
bo extended. The owners of adjacent property who hare boon directly benefited by 
any public improvement should be called upon to pay such an extra rate as would 
constitute a fair share of the cost of such improvement. Mr. Forwood, who has had 
experience of the working of this law in Americii, speaks of it in his evidence as “ an 
“ admirable and Tery fair an’angement.” 

At present the owners of ground rents pay nothing directly towards tho rates of a Ritiog of 
locality. It is contended that the rates for land are paid indirectly through the gioumi rents, 
occupier ; but even admitting this to be the case, it is evident that all increase in 
the rates and- all new rates must fall eiitirely on the householder. The ground 
landlord — the future value of whose property is so largely increased by no effort of 
his own, but by the industry and outlay of the community — pays nothing, as a rule, 
even indirectly towards the repayment of short loans and other expenses for new 
improvements, or for increased local expenditure of any kind. It should bo a re- 
commendation that all ground rents should be directly rated in support of local 
burdens. 

Much evidence has been given as to the excessive prices which have been awarded Avbitmtion 
by arbitrators under the Artizans Dwellings Acts to o^vners of property in unhealthy 
areas. These prices, together with the enormous cost of the arbitration itself, are said 
to have a deterrent effect as regards the adoption of new schemes by local authorities. 

These excessive awards are not so much due to tho wording of the compensation 
clauses in tho Acts as to the expensive and unsatisfactory character of the tribunal 
adopted for the purpose of arbitration. In order to remedy tliese difficulties which are 
shown to arrest the action of local authorities in a sanife^ direction, and in order to 
avoid the costly action inseparable from the present method of proceeding by 
professional arbitrators, it should be a recommendation that arbitrations should be 
conducted, and prices to be paid settled, by independent official arbitmtore appointed 
by the Local Government Board, whose decisions should be final. 

It is shown in evidence that poverty and high rents arc the main causes of the Renta, 
unsatisfactory housing of the labouring classes. If this be so there is a danger, if 
not a certainty, that the recommendations contained in the E-epovt, however good from 
a sanitary point of view, will, if carried out without further provisions, cause a rise 
in rents, thereby aggravating the difficulties under consideration, especially so far as 
the very poor ai‘C concerned. There is a considerable amount of evidence given in 
support of this view. Lord William Compton stated that he was reluctant to enforce 
the powers contained in the leases, lest by so doing the rents of the tenement honses 
might be raised. 

The rent of dwellings in the metropolis and in large towns is not governed by 
tho principle of “supply and demand” as the term “supply and demand” is usually 
understood. The evidence is conclusive in showing that the labouring classes are 
compelled to live in certain areas of the metropolis in order to gain their living. 

Their occupations are such as to make it impossible for them to nve outside these 
areas. The land in these districts is in the hands of private ovTiers, in some cases of 
two or three persons. It is a fixed quantity and can never be increased, while the 
demand for it is steadily increasing. The consequence is that as leases fall in tlio 
ground rent is increased so enormously that it becomes impos.sible to erect dwellings 
to come witbin the means of the poorer classes. This, together with the competition 
for the limi ted amount of dwelling-room within the areas, compels the labouring 
classes who are unable to pay the high rents demanded to put up with less and 
less accommodation. Lord Shaftesbury declares that the evils of overcrowding have 
increased very much of late years. Ho states that “the population ere overcrowded 
“ to an extent I have never known.” In some districts, he says, those families 
who used to have two rooms arc now compelled by their landlords to take one 
and to pay exactly the same rent as they formerly paid for two. These causes gave 
rise to the single-room system which now generally obtaias in tlie populous parts 
of the metropolis. The evils of that system, physically and morally, are dwelt on 
by almost every witness, The opinions of a minister of religion of great experience 
on this question are summed up in words quoted by Lord Shaftesbury, “ We dare 
" not say all we know.” The e'^s of this single-room system are so terrible, both 
socially and morally, as well as from a sanitary point of view, that no remedial 
measures which contemplate a continuance of that system should, iu my opinion, 
be thought sufficient or even worthy of serious consideration. It is unsatisfactory 
to reflect that even an increase of sobriety and thrift, so much to be desired, would 

M 2 
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ia tlic pi’Gsertt state of tliiugs have tlic possible ciTcet of iucroasiiig i-oiiU. It is 
evident that if a thousand men on a given area — on which they are compelled by 
their occupations to remain— should liy increased soberness save sulTicicut to enable 
them to take a second room at the present ronti? this demand for a thousand rooms, 
the supply hoing fixed or nearly so, would tend to raise rents, and the niomy results 
of improved habits on the part of the people would go into the house omiers’ 
pockets. 

•The bulk of tbo evidence on this part of the question seems to prove that nnder 
the present conditions of private owncrslii[i of the. ground, of leas('s, and of mid- 
dlemen or “house knackers,” it is hopeless to attempt to stay rlu5 evils of ov('r- 
crowding witl\out at the same time raisitig rents to an extent altogether beyond 
wbat the artizan and poorer classes arc able to pay. It is noctissary if the working 
classes arc to be decently housed that protection should bo given them against 
extortionate rents, resulting from a monopoly of a practically limited su])ply of 
available land and dwclliugs and an intense and increasing competition in the demaml 
for the accommodation. Lord ‘WilUani Compton, in view of this difTiculty, assents to 
the necessity of regulating rents by law, but it is evident that this would he very 
difficult to acconiplisb. 

I am of opiuiou that the only oircctual remedy Is for local autliorities to be em- 
powered to purchase both land and dwelling’s in those parishes, towns, and cities, or 
pai'ts of parishes, towns, and cities, which can bo described as populous and as liable 
■under ordinary conditions, to be overcrowded. In fi.xing the conditions on wliicih 
these purchases arc to be made, regard should bo bad to the objects in view. Local 
authorities should bo rcquii-cd to pay no extra sum for compulsory sale, but the price 
should be based on an estimate of what would be fair Ijctwccn a willing buyer and 
a willing vendor, withont any addition, to the })riec for prospcctivo value. No part 
of the profits of owners should be recognised which are secured only through tiui 
poverty or dogi’adation of the tenants. The value of houses should he estimated, not 
according to liigh rentals resulting from ovcrcrov'ding, as that would bo to give a 
premium to unscrupulous o^vners, but the price should be based on the rental which 
would be received from that number of tenants which, with due regard to doeeney 
and health, the dwellings were fitted to accommodate. Abatements should be made 
in the price to make good defects from a sanltaiy point of view, while those dwellings 
described in the evidence as “ rotten houses,” “ houses falling into decay,” as “unlU 
for human habitation,” should be condemned and removed without any compensation 
whatever. 

The purchase of land, houses, and leases as suggested might be thought at first siglit 
to constitute too large an undertaking to l)e entrusted to local authorities. Experience, 
so far as it goes, does not support this view. In addition to the ordinary municipal 
work, many corporations have under their control undertakings of a vai-icd and ex- 
tensive character. They have property belonging to the town in the form of gas 
and ■water undertakings, baths, washhouses, libraries, market tolls, land, and allot- 
ment garden-s. All matters connected 'with these concerns, including collection of 
rents and receipt of payments, are carried on Avith skill and success. Eurtber, it is 
in the direction of throwing increased work on representative local authorities that 
Parliamentary legislation is ■tending. All 'who have experience of municipal life -will 
admit that in the degree iu -which the duties of local authorities are made more arduous 
and their responsibilities are increased, in that degree the work is deemed more 
honourable by the community and becomes more attractive to the ablest and most 
self-sacrificing citizens in the locality. Besides, it is for those Avho reject this 
recommendation, to suggest some other remedy for “ competition rents,” -whioh seem to 
me to be the key of the difficulty -which the Commission arc called upon to solve. It 
is impossible to pass over unanswered the precise and abundant evidence to the elfect 
that excessive rents of ground and dwellings arc the main cause of the evils under 
consideration. “ Cost of land and unwillingness of owners to part with sites for work- 
“ men’s dwellings.” “ Main difficulty cost of land.” “Nearly one half the population 
“ pay from one fourth to one h al f of wages earned as rent.” “ Rents are getting 
“ gradually higher and higher, and wages are not rising, and there is a prospect, 
“ therefore, of the disproportion between rent and wages growing greater still,” &c., 
&c., &c. These "competition rents” ai'e secured to a comparatively few private 
persons at the expense of the sufferings, disease, and degradation of the great mass of 
the people. It is not so much a question of the owners as of the system. So long as 
there is an ever increasing demand for land and dwellings, and the limited supply of 
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laad and dwellings is in private liands, it is impossible to pul a limit to the ever 
increasin" rents which, tell so disastrously on the poorer classes. 

It is in the light of existing evils that the recommendation above made and the 
difficulties connected with that recommendation should be viewed. There is a con- 
siderable amount of experience in favour of the proposal. Sir Richard Cross’s Acts 
are based on the principle contained in the recommendation, though applied on a 
smaller scale. Among other witnesses whose evidence tends to favour the principle, 

Mr. Eorwood, who has great knowledge of municipal affah's, states his opinion that 
“corporation management is better than private management.” That “the poor 
are more “ benefited by outlay of money by public authorities tlian by private 
“ authorities;” that corporations being able to do without profit “look at the 
“ question from a sanitary point of view.” As owners the local authorities would 
have full power to prevent overcrowding, and at the same time would have no 
inducement to raise rents beyond a point which would amply protect the ratepayers 
from loss, or, if a profit were made, it would be for the benefit, not of private persons, 
but of the wliole community. 

Looking at the valuable and exhaustive evidence given with respect to the rural Tiumi Oli- 
districts I do not think that the Report deals sufficiently either with the condition of 
the labourers or with the remedies suggested by the witnesses. "1 do not agree 
with the conclusions in the Report that the relations of the labourer to the land are 
somewhat beyond the scope of the present inquiry, especially as the evidence of the 
representatives of the labourers — given with singular intelligence — boro to a large 
degree if not mainly on that particulai’ point. 

I am of opinion that this part of tbe inquiiy reveals the main cause not only 
of the bad condition of the rural labouring poor, but also of much of the over- 
crowding and misery in towns. To discuss questions connected with the land is no 
doubt to introduce contentious matter, but to avoid those questions is to ignore tho 
romodies to which some of the most valuable parts of the evidence point. The 
steady and rapid migration from rural parishes to large towns which has been 
going on for so many years should be stayed, and, if possible, turned back. This can 
only be done by improving the condition of the agricultural laboui'ers by giving 
them facilities for acquiring a personal interest in the soil, and by opening out 
for them some hopeful career on the land. 

It will be difficult, however, if not impossible to carry out effectually sanitary and iiofm-in of 
other reforms in rural districts until more effective machinery for the purpose is yoverument 
established in the form of rural municipalities on the representative principle. At 
present those principally concerned, the labouring classes, are practically without any ^ 
control of or share in the management of local affairs. It should, therefore, be one 
of the chief recommendations that these rural municipalities should be established 
without delay. 

In addition to Lord Shaftesbury’s Act, I think that Mr. Torrens’s Acts should, with Torrens’s 
the requisite amendments, be extended to agricultui-al districts. Acts. 

There is evidence that since the Report of the Royal Commission of 1867 much Cott.'tne nc- 
has been done with regard to dwellings for labourers by many landowners owning comiuodiviicu 
large estates. There is abundant proof, however, that this improvement is by no on large 
means general, and that the condition of labourers with regard to dwellings is most 
unsatisfactory. It is shown in evidence that on some large estates little or no care is 
exercised with respect to dwellings for the labourers. Cottages are described as “ very 
bad,” others as “ falling to pieces,” “ damp and unhealthy,” “ in a miserable con- 
dition,” “no water,” “no closets,” &c.,&c. Tbe poor people, ’ff they complain, are told 
that nothing can be done, and that “ when too bad to live in the occupants must go 
somewhere else.” 

On many estates for various reasons cottages have been pulled down and allowed Ratal ilemo- 
to go into decay, and the labourers, while their services have been required and litious. 
retained on tbe land, have been deprived of the necessary dwelling accommodation, 
and been forced into neighbouring towns and villages, often at long distances from 
their work. These demolitions, though carried on gradually and extending over 
years, have been as injurious or more injurious to the poorer classes than those 
referred to and dealt with in the Report. They are less justifiable than demolitions 
made by railway companies in cities, with respect to which a recommendation in the 
Report is made. Private owners of large estates, estates extending miles in area, 
including often villages and hamlets besides outlying dwellings, have absolute power 
to determine arrangements with respect to dwellings and buildings on their lands. 
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80 KO'YAI. OOJtMISSlON ON TUB HOUSING OF TIIK WORKING OHASSKS. 

No one can build or supply a deficiency except witli their consent and on their terms. 
So long as this state of things exists it is the duty of the community to pi-otcct the 
labourer from the evil consequences of this monopoly. 

It should be a recommendation, therefore, that landowners should lie required by 
hnv — due notice having boon given of a deficiency — to provide .sufiiciont and suitable 
dwelling accommodation on their estates under laws and regulations to be enforced by 
the local authorities. The initial steps should be taken on a report by the medical 
officer of hcaltli, or any other competent officer appointed by the local authority. 
Canon Gii’dlestonc agreed that landlords should be compelled to do tlicir duty in this 
respect, while other ivituesses admitted the moral obligation on the part of landowners, 
but shrunk from legal compulsion. The difficulty of determining what is suffioient 
accommodation on an estate, though great, is not an insuperable one, and oases 
wlicrc glaring deficiencies, both as to quality and amount of accommodation exist, 
could be first dealt with. Tliere is valualdo evidcnco given on this head by ivitnesses 
before the Royal Commission 18G7. Captain do Winton states : “ A man who did 
" not put up two decent cottages for every acre of land he owned should be taxed 
" for the omission.” 

This' compulsory iirovisioii of dwelling accommodation, while being a mere act of 
justice to the men employed on the land, would infliet no hardshi}) on landowners, for 
it is given in evidence that improved cottages, if not paying interest of money as 
cottages, yet ai'C indirectly profitable as part of the estate. One competent ivitnoss 
states that the good and comfortable cottages erected on the estate, "ivith wliich he is 
connected, aro not built “ with a view to interest, but for the advantage of the estate,” 
and wiih regard to the outlay involved the same witness states that “ there is nothing 
“ on the estate Avhich any other landloid would not find it a good and wise expendi- 
“ turc to can*}' out.” As a 'mei'o money question, it is evident that the time — often 
one and even two hours a day — which a labourer spends in walking to and from his 
u ork represents from Is. Qd. to 2.s. Qd. per week, of which no one gete the advantage. 

There is abundant evidence to show that the difficulty of rout would be largely 
solved by the addition of land to cottages. The labourers and others who gave 
evidence on the subject stated, that the men could pay higher rent, and “ would be 
“ pleased to do so,” if land arable or pasture were attached to the dwellings. The 
Rev. Chas. Stubbs was strongly of this opinion. One witness of considerable expe- 
rience while admitting the difficulty of paying rent for good cottages alone, says it is 
" easy to pay fair rent for land and cottage together.” He considered the two to be 
so necessary that he declined to consider them apart. 

The abundant and interesting evidence as to the great value to labourers of sTu aU 
holdings of land to supplement their wages thereby making them to become better 
housed and fed should not be passed over. It was shown that Lord Tollemacho lets to 
each of the labourers on his estate tlirce acres of pasture land for cow-keeping with 
results alike satisfactory to landlord, fanner, and labourer. 

It should bo a recommendation that local authorities should have compulsory powers 
to purchase land at a fair market price (without any addition for compulsory sale) for 
the purjioso of garden or field allotments to be let at fair rents to all labourers who 
might desire them in plots up to one acre of arable and three or four acres of pasture. 

The Charity Commissioners have in their charge, invested in the funds and other 
securities, largo sums of money (about 11 millions sterling), much of which has been 
obtained by the sale of lands belonging to charities in rural districts. It would be 
appropriate if the Commissioners were directed to loan this money (at the rate of 
interest they are at present getting) to rural local authorities on the security of the 
lands purchased and of the rates, for the purpose of carrying out the above recom- 
mendations. 

Evidcaco is given of tbe unsatisfactory obaracter of the ■si'atcr supply iu many rural 
districts and of the serious evils resulting therefrom. It should be a recommendation 
that powers should be given to local authorities to compel owners to provide a suffi- 
ci(nit and convenient supply of good watei- to all cottage property. 

The evidence given on behalf of the agricultural labourci’s respecting the insecurity 
of the teaure of their dwellings is of a most decided character. The labouring poor 
feel keenly their liability to be turned out of their cottages at short notice, often that 
of a week only. This insecurity subjects the men to great hardships. It frequently 
compels them to accept lower wages, and submit to unjust treatment rather than be 
turned out of their houses. It puts them at the mercy of the farmers and "binds 
“ them hand and foot.” One rural ^vitness thinks it " unfair that cottages should be 
" let with the farms.” Another states that the men " are up in. arms against the 
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system.” Lord Leicester (Royal Commission, 1867, page 166) gives it as his opimou 
that cottages should be lield^ direct from the landlord, and not bo sub-let by the 
occupier of the farm. The grievances connected with this insecurity of tenure is so 
great and is felt by the men so keenly that it is impossible to ignore the question. It 
should bo a recommendation, that the suggestioii of Lord Leicester be adopted, that 
the men should be tenants of ilic landlord and not of the farmer ; tind fm-thor, that 
they should have a legal riglit to at least two months’ notice to quit. 

It might be objected that the recommendations contained in this memorandum 
constitute too largo an interference with the claims of property. I do not think tliat 
on examination they will bo found to touch any just rights which belong to property. 
The state of things revealed by the evidence is so startling, so full of disgrace and 
danger to the country, tliat it should not in any case ho permitted to continue. Tlio 
majority of the class on whom the wealth and prosperity of tlio country and the 
safety of its institutions mainly depend arc living under conditions ivliioU must be 
regarded by all thoughtful readers of the evidence to bo both shocking and intolerable. 
They are so situated that it is impossible for tliom to help themselves without some 
legislative protection. The existing laws which Lave been brought under our notice 
are defective for the purpose aimed at, through too much care for the claims of pro- 
perty. Any future legislation which may be the result of the labom*s of the Commis- 
sion will be successful only in the degree that it reoognisos the natural rights of 
human beings as paramount, as over-riding every other consideration. 

JESSE COLLIKGS. 



We agree with this memorandum. 

HENRY BROADHHRST. 
S. MORLEY. 



We agree with Mr. Collings’s memorandum, excepting the paragraph relating to 
London Government. 

I-r. E. CARD. MANfCNO. 
CARRINGTON. 



I agree with the above memorandum, with the exception of those clauses which 
refer to the compulsory provision of cottage accommodation by landowners. 

WM. WALSUAM BEDEORD. 
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MEMOEANDUM BY Mn. G. GODWIN, F.R.8. 



Suggestions liavo beou made tEat arrangoiucntfl in planning and tho uso of covtain 
materials by wliicli sound and durable residoncos could bo erected ut loss cost tliaii is 
now the case, so that the rent within tlio moans of tho ]ioor woidd uIFord a fair per- 
centage on the money spent, would bo advantageous. Tho cmployniunt of concrete, 
for oxamiile, for the walls of houses, espcciidly in parts of tho country whoro tho 
materials for its formation are cheaply obtainable, ainl wheu’o brick or stono may bo 
more than usually expensive, is urged by those who art^ well acquaintotl with it as a 
building material. The Metropolitan Board of Works allow of its nso •within tho 
limits of the Metropolitan Building Act, and the Tithe Commissioners advance money 
in aid of the erection in this material of agricultural buildings. 1 am of opinion that 
the use of it and of similar materials would, in many cases, further tho objects of tho 
Royal Commission. 

Arrangements for housing the working classes by some of tho largo oinployera are 
made abroad which are less common in England ; that is, tonomonts are provided by 
tho employers in connexion with tho works, and various social advantages aro affordeil 
to tenants. One remarkable example of this is the establishment of M. Godin-Lomairo 
at Guise, near Sc. Quentin, in France, who has made a fortune as a manufacturer of 
stoves and ranges. 'Ibe workmen, 700 or 800 in number, and their families are here 
housed in flats three and -four stories high ; nurseries for the infants and schools for 
the ohildren as they grow up are provided without additional charge. Tho unfurnished 
apartments are let at the rate of 3s. 9d. por calendar month per room. A furnished 
room for a single man (bed made and room set right every day) costs Gs. 8d. a month, 
and a bed in a dormitory can be obtained at one penny a day. This it is stated pays 
the employer 6 per cent. It happens that I gave some particulars of this establishment 
at a congress of the Social Science Association hold in Sheffield in 1865. A view and 
plans of the building will bo found in the “ Sheffield” volume of the “ Transactions 
“ of tho Social Science Association.” Illusti-ations ai*e also given in " Jlabitaticnbs 
“ mmibros m tons Fays,'' par Muller, 1879.“' 

In looking for the means by which the above result was brought about, it appeared 
that there were retail shops on the ground fl.oor where anything required by the tenants, 
moat, clothes, &c., could be obtained at a small per-centage above wholesale prices, 
and which yet gave a profit, and this was considered in settling the charge for tho 
losings. 

The establishment, which is known as the Familistcre de Guise, has greatly increased 
since the date I have mentioned, and is still prosperous. It is throughout conducted 
on co-operative principles, but with these we are not concomod excepting so far as they 
are applied to the housing of the workman. 

It is mentioned as an instructive fact that during the time it has been carried on, 
about 24 years, no ciroumstanco has occurred amongst the tenants that has needed the 
interference of the law. 

Although it was not practicable to call witnesses before the Royal Commission on 
the working of this institution, I am of opinion that it will be of advantage that some 
reference to it should be appended to the Report. 

GEORGE GODWIN. 



• This kttcr volume coDtama many tiaeful plans, sections, and elevationa of workmen’s dwellin"-s in Franco, 
Ausuia, Germany, America, England, &c. The publishers are Messrs. Dejey & Cie., 18, Rac"do la Pcrle, 
Paris, 
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